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“TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


am LNCINNATI, as depicted in ante-bellum 
days by Nathaniel Stephenson in “ They 
| That Took the Sword,” may soon be com- 

pared with impressions actually made at 
that very period. A new edition of Mrs. 
Trollope’s ‘‘ Domestic Manners of the 
Americans ” is shortly to appear, with an introductory 
note by Prof. Harry Thurston Peck. It may be recalled 
that Mrs. Trollope went to Cincinnati to retrieve the 
fallen fortunes of her family. She opened a bazaar 
in that city, and, after having lost all her money, shook 
the dust of Cincinnati from her feet, with remarks 
concerning its inhabitants the sting of which has not 
yet worn away, even if no old wounds are reopened by 
the new edition of her impressions. 

But apropos of Mrs. Trollope, there seems to be a 
movement afoot in London to revive the fame of her 
son, the novelist. A short time ago in The Cornhill 





Mr. G. S. Street reproved another eulogist for making ; 


Trollope “an object for affable encouragement,” and 
boldly proclaimed him to be “ by far our greatest novel- 
ist since Fielding.” It is hard to imagine what Mr. 
Street means. That is the way to say it, nevertheless, 
It invites inquiry. 


Napoleonic literature is to have an interesting addi- 
tion this Fall in the shape of a new life of Napoleon I. 
from the pen of Thomas E. Watson, whose elaborate 
“Story of France” has been variously commented on. 
Mr. Watson, we understand, approaches his subject 
from a popular and democratic point of view, and 
studies Napeoleon’s personality in the light of the 
Napoleonic system—his laws, civil and social admin- 
istration. So long as Napoleon was the soldier and 
the organizer of liberalism, as typified in the best 
work of the French Revolution, Mr. Watson holds 
that he received the support of the French Nation, and 
also the sympathy of the nations of Europe; his down- 
fal began when he came to terms with the Pope and 
put France under the heel of Rome. This sounds very 
well, but it is hardly the popular French view. France 
needed alliances which could only be achieved through 
the Church asor. She also needed religion, and the 
return to Rome has seemed to most historians to have 
been her natural destiny, 
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The Prussian General Staff has in preparation a 
history of “ Germany’s War in China.” We learn from 
a circular recently issued by Gen. Schieffen that, al- 
though “the official material already available ig in 
itself abundant for the purpose,” private and in- 
dividual information is particularly desirable for 


: 





such internation may prove to be ewan all 
price to future generations.” The circular does not 
particularize, as it might, by requesting documentary 
evidence of how Germany led the foreign legions up to 
the walls of Peking, or how valiantly the German 
punative expeditions were conducted, but it con- 
cludes: 


“ 


Possessors of letters, diaries, and other materials 
relating to the expedition are asked to intrust them to 
the General Staff, who will be responsible for their 
proper preservation in the military archives, where 
they will be kept secret for thirty years, save to mem- 
bers of the General Staff, who may be appointed to 
refer to them for official purposes. By this regulation 
it is hoped to overcome any objection there might be 
to hand over documents which contain sharp criticisms 
or hasty expressions of opinion, written possibly in 
moments of anger or under painful circumstances, 
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Opinions in London concerning Mr. George Moore’s 
latest performance greatly differ. We refer, of course, 
to the publication of his new book, and not to his 
retirement to serious, orthodox Dublin from the frivol- 
ity and wickedness of London. G. S. Street, William 
Archer, and Dr. Barry go into ecstasies over “ Sister 
Teresa,” one critic comparing it with the achievements 
of Tolstoi and another with those of Gustave Flaubert. 
On the other hand, Clement Shorter, in The Sphere, 
holds that Mr. Moore is a man of only moderate tal- 
ents, whose novels spring less from native ability 
than from his adoption and adaptation of many French 
novels, which, it is suggested by Mr. Shorter, he has 
absorbed and recast. It is not improbable, however, 
that Mr. Moore may shortly return to the “ Brixton 
Empire,” for certain Irish reviewers have been moved 
to call his latest book “immoral,” while two gentle- 
men with the unmistakable Celtic names of Owen and 
Geoghegan have attacked him in London itself, but 
whether with an idea of cutting off his retreat or of 
alluring him back to make a personal defense we are 
unable to say. At any rate, it is too bad to dampen 
thus early the ardor of an evidently sincere student of 
the Erse tongue. 





Copies have just reached this country of Frances 
Gerard's ‘ Wagner, Baireuth, and Festival Plays.” The 
work is in one volume. It is not merely a sign of in- 
terest in the festival at Bayreuth, but also an indica- 
tion of the growing appreciation of music lovers in this 
country for Wagnerian literature, that the book is be- 
ing widely heralded. It begins with a description of 
Baireuth, and of the festival playhouse, after which 
follow chapters on Nibelungen Lied, the drama of 
“ Parsifal,” and the Legend of the Holy Grail. It 
contains a portrait of Wagner as frontispiece and a 
picture of Wagner’s house in Baireuth. 





It is with no small sense of gratification that we 
announce the fact that Mr. F. 


“that delightful country whose beauty age cannot 
wither and whose infinite variety custom can never 
stale.” 
of the third crusade or his story laid in the Court of old 
Spain, but Italy seems to be his natural field of lit- 
erary endeavor. He paints the Italian in his actual 
environment, with the blue sky above and the ruins 
with the lizards gliding over them beneath, and the 
spirit of Italy is everywhere revealed. The scene of 
his forthcoming novel is laid in Venice, but whether 
it be the Venice of the fishers’ huts or the Venice of 
the Doges or the Venice of United Italy we cannot 
say. It is to be called “ A Maid of Venice.” 


Apropos of the Italian spirit, a writer in The Book 
Buyer has been making some interesting points of like- 
ness and contrast between Mrs. Ward's “ Eleanor ”’ and 
George Eliot’s “ Romola.” Such a parallel, however, 
amounts to little if the Italian point of view is main- 
tained, as it only serves to take the characters out of 
their Italian frames, and they quickly lose themselves 
amid their cosmopolitan attributes. But leaving them 
in their frame and looking at them alternately such a 
comparison may, nevertheless, show the individual 
methods of each author. This the writer in The Book 
Buyer does with considerable success. 








The Harpers have just brought out an elaborately 
made volume dealing with “Madame Récamier and 
Her Friends.” It is the first complete life of the re- 
nowned French beauty, and the writer, H. Noel Will- 
jams, has succeeded in translating a number of letters 
addressed to her by various distinguished admirers. 
The greater number are written by Benjamin Constant, 
the eminent publicist and statesman. After the death 
of Mme, Récamier, her niece and literary executrix, 
Mme. Lénoémant, attempted to publish the Constant 
letters, but owing to the opposition of those interested 
in them she was unable to do so. Thirty years later, 
after a further contest in the law courts, they were 
presented in French, but no English version has yet 
appeared. Mr. Williams's volume is beautifully illus- 
trated with photogravure portraits. 








Marion Crawford has re- 
turned to his Italian people and the atmposphere of ! 


It is not that we have failed to enjoy his tale 


HALL CAINE 


Leet | 


His Dramatic Romance on an Imaginative 
Italy of the Future.* 

PAINTING the figure of Christ in an 
environment of modern Germany, which 
corresponds with that of the Palestine 
of two thousand years ago, Fritz von 
Uhde has sought to bring home to the 
illiterate, unimaginative mind of the German peasant 
the significance of the life of the Nazarene. In the 
squalid huts of the Black Forest, on the highways 
overhung with the ruins of feudal castles, in the mar- 
ket place of the modern German town, the figure of 
Christ alone, in the conventional garb given Him by 
the old masters and with the form and features be- 
stowed upon Him by them, imparts a new meaning to 
Christianity and establishes a new function for art. 
With the same conscious appreciation of the mental 
capacity of his audience, Mr. Hall Caine has striven 
to tell the story of Italy’s future regeneration in an 
Anglo-American atmosphere, with Anglo-American 
dramatis personae, and with a movement that is dis- 
tinctly sympathetic with the object in view. Only the 
personality of Baron Bonelli, in whom is symbolized 
the Italy of Monarchical Unification, and the Italian 
names and places, remind the discerning reader of the 
real scene of “ The Eternal City.” Bonelli corresponds 
to the Christ in von Uhde’s pictures, and the Italian 
words are the tags of his identity, having the same 
raison d’étre as the robe and the long hair and Rafaele 
visage of the central figure in the paintings. 

The praise of the great men of letters—Ruskin, 
Collins, Blackmore, Gladstone—who hailed with de- 
light the advent of “ The Deemster ” and “ The Bond- 
man” should now be readjusted to meet present exi- 
gencies, for Mr. Hall Caine has done for the myriads 
of his English readers what Walpole did for a smaller 
yet not less discriminating public by his “ Castle of 
Otranto.” The true Italian spirit of Onuphrio Muralto 
we find revived after many years in “ The Eternal 
City.” As for the Italians themselves it does not mat- 
ter. 

The motif of “The Eternal City” is briefly indicated. 
Through the efforts of a humanizing Socialism and the 
surrender of all temporal power by a Pope, known as 
Pius X., the young King abdicates and a republic draw- 
ing its creed from the Prayer and the New 
Commandments is established on the principles of the 
Fatherhood of God and the hood of man. The 
political forces which one might su»pose would be at- 
tendant upon the development of such a revolution 
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perform their functions by stealth and outside the 
book. The results are placed upon record. With fine 
artistic discrimination Mr. Hall Caine only employs 


The 
It does not 


tly to the story. 
ignored. 


those things which pertain direc 
rest may be speculated upon or 
matter. 

The scene opens in London, and the atmosphere of 
Soho, of Pall Mall, of the Stra of St. James’s Park, 
even of Downing Street, although it may have Roman 
labels attached to its various phases, pervades the en- 
| tire book—such care does the author take of his read- 
| er’s understanding. In London, Prince Volonna, ex- 
iled for conspiring against the Italian Government, 
lives under the name of Dr. Roselli, with his English 
| wife and little daughter, Roma. He rescues from star- 
vation a boy named David Leone, whom the reader, 
after due suspense, learns is the son of Pope Pius X.; 
the child is the result of a marriage recognized by the 
Church but not by the State, when the father was a 
member of the Papal Guard. David Leone becomes a 
disciple of Volonna. The latter is tricked into return- 
ing to Italy so that his estates may become the in- 
heritance of his next of kin, Baron Bonelli, whom we 
discover as Minister of Interior and President of 
the Council and actual dictator of Italy. Volonna dies 
a prisoner in Biba. David Leone condemned in con- 
tumacy reappears, when the scene of the story shifts 
to Rome, as a Deputy under the name of David Rossi. 
In the meantime, the Baron has discovered Roma in 
London and establishes her in Rome as his ward. His 
own wife is in an insane asylum and he looks upon 
Roma as his affianced. Their relations are not free 
from scandal, and Rossi alludes to them in a public 
speech. Both the Baron and Roma set out to ruin 
the Deputy. Roma discovers the real identity of her 
slanderer at their first interview, just as he discovers 
hers. In future meetings Rossi tells Roma the real 
story of her father’s life and the part that the Baron 
played in causing his downfall. Roma then tries to 
obstruct the conspiracy against Rossi, for she loves 
him. As complications thicken Rossi is obliged to 
leave Rome. The Baron, taking occasion to remind 
Roma_-of his former relations with her—which revela- 
tion is apparently as much of a surprise to her as it 
certainly is to the reader—overwhelms the girl with re- 
morse and she vainly tries to impart the secret to 
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Rossi, “Through the machinations of the 
Church she is induewi to betray him as the 
convicted Leone “le is apprehended as he 
erosses the froatfer, but escapes and rushes 
to her for an explanation. The Baron is 
there, avd declares himself to be her nat- 
ural hasband. The two men fight and the 
Baron 1s killed. Roma assumes the respon- 
sibility for his death and ts tried and con- 
victed. Rossi seeks sanctuary in the Vati- 
can. The troops sent to seize him become 
demoralized when the Pope appears be- 
fore them and relinquishes all temporal 
power, and in the general confusion the 
monarchy is overthrown. Roma, who has 
Been rapidly failing from a_ hereditary 
disease, dies In her prison, understood at 
last by the man she loves and happy in the 
knowledge that his great ideal has been 
achieved. 

Such, in fact, is a colorless outline of the 
story. No summary of bare facts, however 
long-drawn out, could do justice to it, for 
it must be understood that at every point 
indicated dramatic situations are created 
and flourished; at every situation incidents 
are massed, crossed, intermingled, super- 
posed in dazzling theatric array, supported, 
developed, looped, interlaced, knotted to- 
gether by arabesques of dialogue which 
glide upward from one end of a chapter to 
the other. Their fascination is remorse- 
less. Once the eye has been cast at the 
beginning of the scroll and it must follow 
it to the end. 

But this is mere generalization. Let us 
see how these Italians of the story speak 
and act. There is a touch of Shakespeare 
in the lines with which Rossi addresses 
the Roman populace: 

“Corruption, indeed, brothers; and who ts 
there among us to whom the corruptions 
of our rulers are unknown? Who cannot 
ooint to the wars made that should not 

ave been made? to the banks broken that 
should not have been broken? to the debts 
paid that should not have been contracted? 
to the magistrates who act on their own 
heads, and the police who invent plots to 
give themselves the credit of revealing 
them? Who does not know of the Camorra 
that saves great criminals, and the Mafia 
that murders honest men’ And who in 
Rome cannot point to the Ministers who 
allow their mistresses to meddle in public 


affairs and enrich themselves by the ruin 
of all around?" 


Here is the way our author's Italian 


Ministers talk: 


‘As Minister of State and your col- 


league,’ said the General, “I am at one 
with you in your desire to safeguard the 
cause of order and to protect public insti- 
tutions, but as a man and a Roman [| can- 
not but hope that you will not call upon 
me to act without the conditions required 
by law.”’ 

‘Indeed, no,"’ said the Baron, “and in 
order to make sure that our instructions 
are carried out with wisdom and humanity 
let these be the orders you issue to your 
staff: First, that in case of disturbance 
to-morrow night, whether at the Coliseum 
or elsewhere, the officers must wait for 
the proper signal from the delegate of 
police,”’ &c. 

Here is a passage from a scene in a 
Roman home which would do credit to Jane 
Austen, (Little Joseph in the doorway is 
speaking.) 


‘You needn't ask me *cause 


I won't.” 

By the blessed instinct of the mother- 
hood latent in her, Roma understood the 
boy in a moment. “If I were a gentleman, 
I would, though,” she said. 

“Would you?” said Joseph, and in he 
came, with a face shining all over. 

‘Hurrah! A piano!" said Roma, leaping 
up and seating herself at the instrument. 
*“What shall I play for you, Joseph?”’ 

The “ Italian"’ grande dame who chaper- 
ones Roma might be taken for an English- 
woman of the middle cjass, and the illusion 
is enhanced frem the fact that she is called 
Aunt Betsy. She her charge on 
one occasion: 

‘Roma, I'm 
hadn't used to be so 
Don't tell me. Because he [the Baron] has 
some respect for himself and keeps his 
own counsel you are simple enough to think 
he will not be offended. But I know him. 
l've known him all my life,”’ &c. 


Roma is an amateur sculptor of great 
promise, but she seems to care little for 
what Italy has given to the world in art, 
and David Rossi, who is supposed to be the 
full expression of what is noblest and best 
in Itaiian life, never converses with her 
upon the subject, while the Anglo-Ameri- 
can illusion, before referred to, is properly 
maintained by the letters exchanged be- 
tween the two, She writes like a love-sick 
English school girl and he like a merchant's 
clerk. But such a thing may be carried too 
far, and we would warn the author that 
the illusion is a trifle marred by the way 
the young woman runs about Rome unat- 
tended—riding in cabs, calling on Rossi at 
unheard-of hours, and leaving a country 
club alone with him. Such actions, we 
lieve, not considered good form either 
in London or New York. But then neither 
Aunt Betsy nor the Baron seems to care. 
The latter, at is an Italian, and his 
indifference jars one’s sensibilities. 

We would dwell for a moment upon three 
features of the story, which plainly reveal 
the unequaled dramatic qualities of the 
author—his management of suspense, his 
repartee, and his syllogistic form 
of dialogue. When Roma meets Rossi each 
recognizes the other, yet each believes that 
he or she is not recognized, and for a 
considerable period of time the reader is 
kept guessing as to the circumstances in 
which the mutual revelation will take 
place. Then comes the play of love acted 
along the same lines. Then the speculation 
as to whether Roma will turn out to be a 
Delilah or an Evangeline. And when that 
is reasonably settled with the odds on 
Evangeline, the reader has a long period 
of suspense as to how Rossi will take the 
confession of her ante-amandam relations 
with the Baron. 

The conversation never lags, 
part of Rossi, is full of little 
dear and satisfactory to hero-worshippers. 
(They are at supper with a gay crowd at 
the Grand Hotel.) 

‘Never been here before, 

David Rossi looked steadfastly into her 
eyes and answered. “Oh, yes, Princess. 
When | first returned to Italy eight years 


to come in, 


says to 


surprised at you! You 
stupid! * * © Tut! 


be- 
are 


least, 


ease at 


and, on the 
surprises s0 


I suppose? 


ih tn we a ern: 


See Jes & walter Ue thie Bonen: tore 
mon 


And again: 

And then David Rossi came up with a 
new bridle to his sorrel, and sir Evelyn 
added: “You handle a horse like a man 


who began early, Mr. 
“ Yes,” said David Rossi. “I was a sta- 


ble-boy two years in New York, your Ex- 
cellency.” 

The Baron has just recalled to Roma's 
memory that she is bound to him by ties 
which her subsequent love for Rossi can- 
not sever. With sardonic irony he declares 
that she has done very wrong not to tell 
Rossi of that episode in her past. 


“Have you thought of that?” said the 
Baron. “If the man fights a duel it will 
be in defense of what you have told him. 
4 * Say he is wounded—it will be for a 

e: 

“Say that David Rossi kills me—what 
then? * * * At last you go to him and 
confess everything. What then? The idol 
he worshipped has turned to ag 
Then think of his remorse! yhat es 
thought an act of retrtbution is a crime. 
The dead man had told the truth, and he 
committed murder on the word of a wo- 
man who was a deceiver—a drab— * * * 
Or say that I kill David Rossi—what then? 
You have allowed him to die for a lie. 
* * * Being dead, David Rossi knows all, 
and you live in fear of your own death be- 
cause you think he waits for you in the 
ven world to charge you with your un- 
truth.” 


This is a mere brief of the argument; 
the steps by which the climax is reached. 
Unfortunately, space does not permit us to 
give the scene in extenso. But the imagi- 
native reader will have no difficutly in 
conjuring up the rest. Is it surprising that 
the tortured girl should cry: ‘Stop! 
Stop!"’ The reader, whose sensibilities 
have been harrowed through five pages, is 
ready to do so. 

There is, therefore, no doubt ef the mag- 
nificent dramatic construction of the book. 
The plan is executed with every nice de- 
tial of stagecraft. The emotions of im- 
pressionable readers, and of the inevitable 
Spectators of the future, are played upon 
by a master hand. The whole gamut of 
human passion is run through, retouched, 
pounded upon, stamped upon, until the 
soul cries for mercy. 

There may be some readers who will ob- 
ject to Mr. Hall Caine’s Anglo-American 
characters and atmosphere. We have en- 
deavored to justify them. What Walpole 
did through ignorance our author has done 
through design, inspired by the same 
lofty motives which have moved Fritz von 
Uhde to paint his pictures. As for the 
Italians themselves, they should be grate- 
ful to the author who has placed the 
scenes of a great imaginative work amid 
the houses and palaces of an Anglo-Ameri- 
can Rome, when Berlin, Vienna, or St. 
Petersburg would have performed the ser- 
vice equally well. 
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The Bishop-designate of the famous See 
of Durham, the Rev. Dr. H. C. G. Moule, 
principal of Ridley Hall, .Cambridge, is the 
author of a large number of unusually 
popular devotional books, though prac- 
tically unknown in polemical theological 
literature. He is perhaps the best-known 
writer in the English Church of books 
that are both intellectually attractive and 
spiritually helpful. Thomas Whittaker is 
the American publisher of nearly all of Dr. 
Moule’s books, and their sale here has 
been very large. ‘‘ Thoughts on the Spir- 
itual Life,’ for instance, has reached 
twenty thousand; “ Secret Prayer,’”’ twen- 
ty-seven thousand; ‘ Thoughts on Union 
with Christ,’’ thirty-two thousand; and 
“Thoughts on Christian Sanctity,” forty- 
one thousand, 


“Love's Quic keands,’ 
mar, is announced by the F. Tennyson 
Neely Company. In this book the author is 
said to fulfill the prophecy made by Fran- 
ces B. Willard, who once said of Miss Dit- 
mar: “‘It is my conviction that this young 
woman, earnest, studious, and devoted, is 
as sure to bless the world as she is to live 
at all.” 


by Virginia Dit- 
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Its Condition Described from 
Varied Intimate Knowledge.* 


\HAT first attracted us to this 
volume was the statement of 
the authors that they had 
spent some time in Italy inter- 
viewing representative men, 
in every phase of political, so- 
cial, and industrial life; that 

they had gathered their “ news” as a re- 
porter does his, and that their book was the 
result of a careful and discriminating com- 
pilation of this ‘‘ news” according to mod- 
ern historical methods, Indeed, in the pre- 
face the authors make their gracious ac- 
knowledgments to the many Italians, distin- 
guished and otherwise, to whom they are 
indebted for the material in the book. 

Such a method, if conscientiously and 
ably carried out, would be both unique and 
valuable, but, in order that it may possess 
these qualities, two things are absolutely 
necessary: A basis of judgment from which 
the structure of interviews may be built 
up, and credit given to the persons inter- 
viewed, with such personal data as shall 
give them their true worth as well as their 
proportionate value. Unfortunately tne 
scheme of “Italy To-day" is not carried 
out in this way. The authors plunge at 
once into their subject, and give us, without 
following any precise order, a series of ar- 
ticles dealing with various topics, which, 
while interesting in themselves, are not suf- 
ficiently identified with the gentlemen men- 
tioned in the preface. Thus, the reader, un- 
less he be well acquainted with Italian af- 
fairs, is at a loss to know who is speaking. 
The basis of judgment, the point of view, 
which the authors fail to furnish at the be- 
ginning, may, of course, be acquired by the 
reader after he has perused the volume. 
But what do we find then? Merely that all 
that we have read points to one conclusion. 
That the future of Italy’s development de- 
pends upon the rise and domination of or- 
ganized Socialism. That is the inevitable 
conclusion, and it is forced upon us- with 
so much stress, and in so many ways, that 
the candid student of Italian politics is 
bound to question the good faith of the au- 
thors in presenting the material that has 
been given them as they have. 

Again, owing to the incoherent form of 
the work as a whole, the reader is alto- 
gether too prone to gather the idea that the 
internal differences in Italy to-day are due 
chiefly to a difference of opinion in regard 
to various religious, political, and social 
questions, just as a divided body politic is 
maintained in any other State. This is not 
the case, At the base of all controversy is 
the fundamental truth that the Italian 
peninsula is divided by local laws and tfa- 
ditions under which the various distinct 
peoples have grown up. They may agree 
or disagree upon certain national ques- 
tions, but their opinions are simply the ex- 
pression of their widely diverse life. Not 
only are the people of Tuscany distinct 
from the Calabrians in temperament, lan- 
guage, mode of thought, but they have dif- 
ferent laws and revere different ideals. 
These are the extremes, but other parts of 
Italy show similar marked differences one 
from another. The present internal condi- 
tion of Italy is, therefore, owing principally 
to the fact that the founders of unity, in 
their dreams of making a great and mighty 
Italian nation, made no attempt to mold the 
heterogeneous mass, cohered solely by the 
magic word “ unification,”’ into a people 
having common interests in and common 
ideals of the Government which had been 
set up. The future of Italy does not rest 
upon the prevalence Of the Socialist propa- 
ganda, but upon a discriminating public 
splrit of the national Government which 
shall force the local Governments to ac- 
cept reforms which shall place the whole of 
the peninsula upon a common footing in re- 
gard to taxation, education, ideas of jus- 
tice and of political probity which it does 
not at present possess. 

searing in mind these facts, 
opinion of Crispi, while manifestly unjust, 
is somewhat softened. Crispi was in the 
fullness of his power, a man of his times 
Had he devoted his energies to internal re- 
construction Instead of wasting them upon 
useless empire building, he might have es- 
tablished a Holland or a Belgium in the 
Mediterranean, which some wise successor 
might have turned into an England. But he 
did not do it. He attempted to carve heroic 
features upon a statue the imperfect base 
of which his vision never sought to 
counter, 


the author’s 


en- 


Depretis died in the Summer of 1887, and 
was succeeded by Crispi, whom he had 
bought (sic) from opposition by a seat In the 
Cabinet four months before. Crispi was a 
much abler man than Depretis. He had, at 
all events, grandiose policies, a considera- 
ble capacity of leading men, a force and in- 
sistence that fascinated Italy, and for a 
(ime made him its dictator, more wor- 
shipped and more hated than any other 
Italian statesman of this generation. When 
he was in power men felt that, at all 
events, everything was screwed up and 
tightened. But he was as unscrupulous as 
Depretis in his methods, and he had a 
hardy inconsistency that came not so much 
from any deliberate dishonesty as from im- 
pulsiveness that made him a slave to the 
passion of the moment, quite forgetful of 
the promises and policy of yesterday. At 
one moment he paraded his friendliness to 
France; a month or two later he was irri- 
tating her by hot, foolish speeches. Now 
he posed as an anti-clerical and free- 
thinker; now he spoke as one who longed 
for reconciliation with the Vatican. In 1886 
he said that the “‘ workman must be freed 
from the slavery of capital’’; in 1894 he 
charged Socialism with “raising the right 
of spoliation to a science.” 

Referring to the events which led up to 
the second renewal of the Triple Alliance, 
our authors write: 


Bismarck possessed for him (Crispi) the 
fascination that a first-rate statesman gen- 
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wer, ~% that’ the 
road to this. Cris west out cae 
before the time came for the next renewal 
of the treaty, but he had given a great im- 
petus to the imperialists. 


But when once the reader is made fully 
aware of Messrs. King and Okey's Social- 
istic proclivities, and is prepared to give 
things their proper proportion, there is 
much that is interesting, much that is even 
enlightening in. the pages of “Italy To- 
day.’’ The closing chapter, which deals 
with Italy's literary achievements, is free, 
unbiased, and Incid. Here what is best is 
properly spoken of. In Carducci Italy pos- 
sesses a poet of the first rank, a critic 
who has worthily raised the level of Italian 
scholarship. Villari, the historian; Fogaz- 
zaro, the novelist; Lombroso, the scientist, 
each has contributed his part toward 
spreading a beneficial Italian spirit and 
influence abroad. And as for the author 
of “ ll Fuoco”: 


D’Annunzio is the Tannh&user of Italian 
poetey defiantly singing of his passion, 
iis into sensual ty, his remorse, his 
attempts to eon ge his feeble courage, his 
self-contempt—all with exquisite art und 
passionate music. But, convinced that the 
novel was destined to be the art form of 
the future, he turned from poetry and 
adopted fiction as the expression of iis 
genius. His novels are essentially studies 
in mental and sexual pathology. There is 
hardly an important nag nd in them 
who is a sane, ong | human being. 
* * * Certainly many Italians are at a 
loss to account for the vogue he aes 
abroad. His egotism, his obsession by t 
boudoir and the lupanar disgust them. 
boudoir and the lupanar disgust them. 


We repeat. There is much to be learned 
from this book by any one who knows how 
to interpret it in its proper spirit. It ts 
curiously characteristic of the Socialistic 
proclivities of the authors, however, that 
we find no word concerning Italian music, 
particularly so soon after the death of 
Verdi. Although the grandeur of La Scala 
may be a mere tradition, a new form of 
expression for Italian’ music has been 
created by a band of young composers, all 
enthusiastic disciples of Verdi—the Verdi of 


“ Aida,”’ of Othello "’—untrammeled by con- 
vention, which sooner or later will become 
National, and play an important part in 
the future development of Italian culture, 
the moment the political and social develop- 
ments which we have outlined shall be- 
come dominant. But music has no place 
in Socialism. 


George Moore's ” Sister Teresa.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Will you permit me to protest, as briefly 
as may be, against the rather cavalier 
manner in which you disposed of Mr. 
George Moore's latest fiction, ‘“ Sister 
Teresa,"’ in the columns of last Saturday's 
Review? Surely, Mr. Moore is too consid- 
erable a literary artist and this book of his 
too notable a production to be dismissed 
with what scems a somewhat intolerant 
censure of his indubitably candid treatment 
of his theme—the “superfluous dirt” of 
the book, in your own vigorous phrase. To 
attempt a defense of Mr. Moore's literary 
practices would be probably supereroga- 
tory, and the whole subject is, of course, 
worn to shreds. “If"—to paraphrase a 
celebrated dictum—‘ if you don’t like that 
sort of thing, why, that's the sort of thing 
you don't like.’ Let me intimate, though, 
that—reprehensible as it may appear—we 
do not all of us demand of the fiction we 
read ‘‘a concession to conventional proprie- 
ty," nor do we invariably require ‘* the re- 
straint of speech which we expect in polite 
conversation.’ 

This aside, however, my quarrel with you 
is not that you have seen fit to question 
Mr. Moore's taste, but that you have un- 
dervalued, to my thinking, his ineluctable 
and striking excellences of substance and 
expression. Anything like an adequate ap- 
preciation on my part of “ Sister Teresa”’ 
is, obviously, under the circumstances, out 
of the question. Let me merely suggest a 
point or two. “We should hardly be 
afraid,’ you venture, “‘ to call it a spiritu- 
ally minded story.’ I should prefer to say, 
rather, that in ‘‘ Sister Teresa’’ Mr. Moore 
has produced a work of extraordinary and 
most subtle beauty—a work which in sure 
and delicate artistry, in intensity of vision, 
in profound spiritual significance, is none 
the admirable because its worth is 
certain to fail of recognition. Perhaps you 
will permit me to recall to your memory 
this highly characteristic passage—which 
you may possibly have overlooked—from 
Mr. Moore's tenth chapter, since you have 
given but niggardly praise to the qualities 
of his prose: 

To keep her soul he 
from the city where men lose their souls in 
the ritual of materialism. He must go 
with her to the country, to the woods, and 
to the places where the invisible ones 
whom the Druids knew ceaselessly ascend 
and descend from earth to heaven, and 
heaven to earth, in flame-colored spirals. 
He told here he knew of a house by 
a lake shore, and there they might 
live in communion with nature, and in the 
fading lights, and in the quiet hollows of 
the woods she would learn more of God 
than she could in the convent. In that 
house they would live, and their child, if 
the gods gave them one, would unfold 
among the influences of music and love and 
long traditions. 

Prof. Peck has somewhere said of George 
Moore that he is “the greatest literary 
artist who has struck the chords of music 
since the death of Thackeray.'’ There are 
moments with certain reservations, 
is. tempted to subscribe to that. 

LAWRENCE GILMAN, 
New York, August, 28, 1901. 
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R. V. Risley, author of Men's Trage- 
dies,’’ contributes an essay on “ Deca- 
dence’ to the September number of The 
Critic. Another feature of the same num- 
ber is an essay on Victor Hugo, in French, 
by Paul Bourget. 
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AN EPIC OF BEES. 
Led 
So Writes Ernest Ingersoll of Mae- 
terlinck’s Recent Book. 


Man has always been eager, and has 
found it singularly pleasing, to discover a 
reflection of himself in the “ lower"’ ani- 
mals. Hence he has imagined a primitive 
condition in which they were as one with 
him, sympathizing, mutually understand- 
ing, and conversing together in equality of 
freedom from fear and pride. The poesy 
of returning to this ideal has given us the 
“Fables"’ of Aesop, the miracles of St. 
Francis of Assisi, the quaint beast-legends 
of the Middle Ages, the folk lore and ‘‘jungle 
tales’ that survive to amuse our sophisti- 
cated ears to this day. The faith in a kin- 
ship of mind and heart throughout the liv- 


ing universe, which these imply, is based 
upon observed facts and coincidences, and 
to this kinship man believes he owes the 
striking friendships he has formed for cer- 
tain animals that have become his com- 
panions as well as servants, and the clear 
comprehension that has been arrived at 
between him and them—such four-footed 


friends as the dog, the horse, and the ele- 
phant. 

It is not to be wondered at perhaps, that 
men, perceiving somewhat vaguely this re- 
lationship, and self-glorified, have been 
prone to interpret mental phenomena per- 
ceptible in the lower animals as responses 
to the same feelings, motives, and judg- 
ments as their own, and to explain every 
act of the brute and each indication of its 
mental workings in terms of human intelli- 
gence. This tendency has led to overdoing. 
It has led us not only to describe as voli- 
tional many acts and accomplishments in 
creatures of low organization which careful 
students know are simply mechanical, but 
to the animal popular of late, 
where it has endowed mammals and birds 
with perceptions, sensibilities, cogitations, 
and a knowledge of the meaning of life and 
death, such as, if true and general, would 
long ago have rendered them unconquerable 
by comparatively feeble mankind. The ex- 
cuse for these misleading, synthetical ex- 
aggerations of animal life and ability 
usually is that they are necessary to secure 
a reader's attention—flow necessarily out 
of any attempt at literary treatment; that 
there must be “ human interest "’ even in 
animal biography or else it is as naught to 
a purchasing publisher. 


How unsubstantial this plea is—how it 
really cloaks either inability or dishonesty 
as a writer or a naturalist, is shown by 
the intense and abiding charm of such an 
exquisite literary book, entirely free from 
it, as Maurice Maeterlinck’s ‘ Life of the 
Bee,” a sympathetic translation of which, 
by Alfred Sutro, has lately been issued by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. of this city. This narra- 
tive marches as closely within the strict 
truth as if made by Darwin, yet it displays 
that quality of intimacy which pleases us 
in Hamerton's ‘ Chapters,’ is as glowing 
as Michelet, as full of poetry as Spenser 
or Wordsworth, and there is added a 
breadth of sentiment which is all its own, 
and lifts it to the rank of a philosophy as 
well as an epic of bee life and culture. 


“TI myself,’’ Maeterlinck exclaims, on the 
threshold of the glass hive which has been 
under his eye for twenty years, “I myself 
have now for a long time ceased to look 
for anything more beautiful in this world, 
or more interesting, than truth; or at least, 
than the effort one is able to make toward 
the truth. * * * My facts shall be as ac- 
curate as though they appeared in a 
practical manual or scientific monograph.” 
Of a well-known earlier writer he says: 

I suspect him of having never left his 
library, nor having set forth himself to 
question his heroines, or opened one of the 
many hundreds of rustling, wing-lit hives, 
which we must profane before our instinct 
can be attuned to their secret, before we 
can perceive the spirit and atmosphere, 


novels so 


perfume and mystery of these virgin 
daughters of toil. 
Our honey bee represents the highest 


type of insect life, structurally as well as 
economically it leads the hosts of inverte- 
brate life. Its useful qualities were discov- 
ered in Central Asia before the dawn of 
history, for the earliest writings that have 
come down to us show it to be a domestic 
of the antique peoples, whose westward 
movements have civilized the world, 
Brought to America it has reverted again 
to primitive wildness, for our woods are in- 
habited far and wide by colonies, whose 
ancestors for unnumbered generations have 
been rusties. Its vast usefulness depends 
not only upon the perfection of its ap- 
paratus for collecting its supplies ffom the 
flowers, but upon its faculty for storing the 
honey and other stuffs it elaborates in the 
homes of its social communities, so that 
these remain permanent. In domestication 
we take away the stores laid up, but we 
leave the community in hopeful circum- 
stances, and thus they continue the'r work. 
Yet it is only recently we have understood 
how to do this to the best advantage. For 
ages man went about it blunderingly, hurt 
his friends, and got only a part of what he 
might for himself. Now, thanks to the 
earnest students of the past century, he 
does better. 


Man truly became the master of the bees, 
although urtvely, without their knowl- 
edge; directing i ghings: without giving 
an order, ence but not rec- 
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desires of this strange god who has taken 
possession of them, who is too vast to be 
seen and too allen to be understood, their 
eyes see further than the-@yes of the god 
himself, and their one thought is the ac- 
complishment, with untiring sacrifice, of 
the mysterious duty of their race. 


The society of a hive of bees is com- 
posed of a “ queen,’’ who is the mother of 
all her tribe; of thousands of workers, 


who are incomplete females, lacking the 
power of sexual functions, and hence 
called “ neuters,”’ and lastly, of some hun- 


dreds of males, called drones, because they 
take no part in the daily.industry, whose 
sole duty is to furnish a selected consort 


for a future queen. This community 
awakens in early Spring from the semi- 
torpid idleness of Winter into seething 
activity. The queen starts laying, the 


workers flock to the opening blossoms, and 


hurry back and forth from dawn to dark 
with the harvest; the over-grown males 
sally forth from their own cells and dis- 


port themselves, getting in the way of the | 


busy workers—those who are bringing in 
loads of pollen, those who relieve them of 
their burdens, the ‘“ chemists” take 
the pollen and transform it into honey, 
the makers of wax, the architects of the 
city of the sweepers of the 
streets, which the drones alone heedlessly 
soil, the bearers whose duty it is to remove 
the the ‘“‘‘amazons of the guard 
who keep watch on the threshold by night 
and by day, question comers and 
recognize the novices who return from their 
very first flight, scare away vagabonds, 
marauders, and loiterers, expel all intrud- 
ers, attack redoubtable foes in a body, and, 
if need be, barricade the entrance.” 

The first great event of the hive is the 
“swarming,”’ yet it is only preparatory to 


who 


cell-combs, 


corpses, 


goers, 


another. From the populous, prosperous, 
wealthy city, the creation of which is 
wholly hers, the queen-mother is to be 
thrust forth. 


She is not its queen in the sense in which 
men use the word. She issues no orders; 
she obeys as meekly as the humblest of her 
subjects, the masked power, sovereignly 
wise, that for the present, and till we at- 
tempt to locate it, we will term the spirit 
of the hive. 


With what eloquence and insight does 
M. Maeterlinck discourse upon this mys- 
tery covered by this phrase, spreading be- 
fore us a thousand facts which seem tossed 
carelessly upon the page amid lavishly 
flung flowers of thought, until we are 
dazzled, yet baffled, for a silvery veil, as 
of whirring wings, hides, after all, the cen- 
tral meaning of the matter. 

Who shall tell us, O little people that are 
so profoundly in earnest, that have fed on 
the warmth and the light and on nature's 
purest, the soul of the flowers, * * * 
who shall tell us what problems you have 
resolved, but we not yet, what certitudes 
you have acquired that we still have to 
conquer? 

Though a vast obedient swarm abandon 
their beautiful city and all the wealth and 
prospects their toll has accumulated to be- 
gin again in some place unknown, a goodly 
number remain, and set themselves at once 
to clearing up the disturbed hive and pre- 
paring to rehabilitate it. First, a new 
queen-mother must be reared, and here 
arrives the most marvelous part of the 
story of the bee, 

This queen is born in the ranks of work- 
ers, and may be left there; but she is 
chosen from the hundreds of larvae by the 
republicans of the hive to serve higher 
ends, and instead of being weaned speedily 
after birth and reared to labor upon the 
customary fare, she is continually fed upon 
the stimulating “ royal jelly ’’ until she at- 
tains twice the size of a worker and her 
organs of reproduction are fully formed. 
Other young queens have usually been nur- 
tured at tte same time to guard against 
the accident of the community being left 
without one; and now these are all mur- 
dered, as if in insensate rage, by the chosen 
and accepted one, with a strange and com- 
plicated ceremony, or association of cir- 
cumstances. When this has been done the 
queen quiets down and prepares for the 
crowning event of her life—the nuptial 
flight. Already the virgin queen may lay 
eggs, but only male bees would hatch from 
them. In order to produce eggs which will 
give female bees, and so insure the repopu- 
lation of the colony and renewal of its 
wealth and perpetuity, the queen mother 
must be sexually fertilized. For this and 
this only has she been reared upon special 
food, guarded and attended and cherished 
in sweet indolence by thousands of virgins 
to whom love is forever denied; and for this 
these faithful maidens have endured the 
hundreds of loafing drones who have swag- 
gered about the hive in lazy uselessness, 
making only expense and trouble and work; 
and after it is all over with what gusto are 
these cumberers of the ground massacred! 
But it is impossible here to hegin to re- 
count all that belongs to this amazing 
phase of apine polity and the extraordi- 
nary complexity of instincts involved. 

The time comes when the virgin queen 
must accede to the public demand for her 
marriage, to which besides she is inwardly 
impelled. Day after day, in the heat of 
the sunny afternoons, the males from her 
own hive (oblivious of her when she is 
within the walls) and also those of other 
hives, have been roaming abroad like 
knight errants. No impatience, however, 
causes her to choose an unpropitious time— 
she will linger at the portal until some 
marvelous morning flings open nuptial 
spaces fit for her momentous endowment 
in radiant circles of an azure sky. But let 
Maeterlinck tell the story of this flight—no 
better example of his fascinating style can 
be displayed: 
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“GORKY is to be a new illumination for the 
world of the thoughtful.” 





Published August 17, already in its second edition 


Fom 
( 


a Gordyeet 


A powerfully realistic novel, ‘‘his best,’’ according to f 


The Critic, by 


MAXIM 


GORKY 


Translated from the original Russian by 
ISABEL FLORENCE HAPGOOD, 


** Carries the finest traditions of Russian realism.” 





ARTHUR SYMONS 
says in The 

LONDON 
SATURDAY 
REVIEW: 


A] 





“Gorky writes about what he 
knows; he describes to us the life 
he has lived, and it has seemed to 
me as if I were learning something 
quite new about men and women. 
- . . He has affirmed his inde- 
pendence, he has been resolutely 
himself, he has had the energy to 
stand up against the inevitable, 
realizing at least his own courage, 
perhaps his own strength.”’ 





Herman Rosenthal, Librarian ‘of the Russian § 
Department, New York Public Library, writes: 


“It is long sinc2 an equally grand picture of contempo- 
rary real Russian life has been painted with such bold 


strokes and in such vivid colors. 


Gorky’s peculiar talent, 


becoming more and more pronounced with each new 
sketch; here attained its full significance, enabling us to 


predict 


The future master destined to 


into its second edition. 


Chicago 
Tribune 
creatures. . 


press himself. 


Brooklyn 
Eagle 


Philadelphia 
‘Record 


Volga— 
chant class.”’ 


Boston 
Courier 


profoundly.” 


Illustrated, and with 


A Biographical Preface by the Translator 


All Booksellers, or 


a. . 


criticised, it must be with that tone of respect which one 
employs in speaking of a great achievement.” 


create a new epoch.” 


Published August 17, the book passed almost immediately 
Both book and author have received an 
enthusiastic welcome from the American press and people, by 


whom Gorky has been instantly recognized as 


An imposing figure in the literature of the world. 


A few examples are here offered : 


“A book of tremendous power. Gorky has spread be- 
fore him a great canvas, and with the confidence of a 
master he has painted upon it enormous, struggling 


. Here isa master—young but one 


who has conceived his strength and is now ready to ex- 


When this book is adversely 


“In saying that Gorky is superior to Zola in the 
application of the realistic method, we are taking into 
consideration the wider and obscurer range of his aim. 
He is not only painting a broad canvas of the commer- 
cial society on the Volga, but impregnating it with the 
study of a human soul.” 


‘But even aside from its moral aspect the work is 
a remarkable piece of hterature. 
Gorky’s American debut. . . . 
ed its pages he seems to have lived on the banks of the 
other Volga—and to have known its river-life 
through and through, as well as the life of the mer- 


It was fittingly chosen for 
When one has finish- 


“An admirable and influential story, certain to im- 
press readers with the justice of classing the author 
among the most superior novelists of the world. 
a wonderful combination of social truth and emotional- 
ism, and its perusal inspires the reader fervently and 


It is 


$1.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


or surrounded 
by a delirious throng of workers, should 
it be impossible to fill her place, 

She starts her flight backward; re- 
turns twice or thrice to the alighting 
board, and then, having definitely fixed in 
her mind:the exact situation and aspect of 
the kingdom she has never yet seen from 
without, she departs like an arrow to the 
zenith of the blue. She soars to a height, 
a luminous zone, that other bees attain 
at no period of their life. Far away 
caressing their idleness in the midst of 
the flowers, the males have beheld the ap- 

ition, have breathed the magnetic per- 
Rome that spreads from group to group, till 
every aplary near is instinct with it. Im- 
mediately crowds collect, and follow her 
into the sea of gladness, whose limpid 
boundaries ever recede. she, drunk with 
her wings, obeying the magnificent law of 
the race that chooses her lover, exacts that 
the strongest alone shall attain her in the 
solitude of the ether, she rises still; and, 


has left sisters in the hive, 


for the first time fn her life, the blue 
morning air rushes into her stigmata, ane. 
ing its song, like the blood of heaven, in 


iad tubes of the tracheal sacs, nour- 
ished. On specs, thes 8 the centre of her 


body. e rises still. region must be 
found unhaunted by birds, that else might 
profane mystery. She rises still; and 
already the ill-assorted troop below are 
dwindling and falli asunder. The. fee- 
ble, infirm, the a unwelcome, ill-fed, 








who have flown from inactive, impoverished 
cities, these renounce the pursuit and dis- 
appear in the void. Only a small, inde- 
fatigable cluster remains, suspended in in- 
finite opal. She summons her wings for 
one final effort; and now the chosen of 
incomprehensible forces has reached her, 
has seized her, and, bounding aloft with 
united impetus, the oe spiral of 
their intertwined flight whirls for one sec- 
ond in the hostile madness of love. 

It would be hard to find in literature a 
sweeter, more poetic, and inspiring, yet 
truly scientific,‘ book than Maurice Maeter- 
Unck's “ Life of the Bee.”’ 


ERNEST INGERSOLL, 
——————— EEE 


“The Tory Lover,’ by Sarah Orne Jewett, 
will be published Sept. 20. by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. It is the longest story so far 
to come from the pen of this author. It is 
a romance of the Revolution, and the stir- 
ring scenes and powerful passions of the 
time give it a highly dramatic character. 
Paul Jones figures in it, and the exploits 
of his Ranger on the seacoast of England 
lend a historical environment to the story. 
The text will be set forth with several 
illustrations by Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Woodbury. 




























































































“MAIL BAG HINTS. 
Shule, Shule, Shule, Agra. 


Fo The New York Times Saturday Review: 
The following, which Mr. W. L. Alden re- 


fers to in Tur New YORK Times SATURDAY. 


Review of to-day: 
Shule, shule, shule agra, 
Shule go succer agree agra, 
as quoted from Miss Campbell's book, is no 
doubt a ‘“‘muchly”’ misspelled quotation 
from an old song, or, in other words, a 
song of the lower order which made its ap- 
pearance in New York about 1862 or 1863— 
a mulching of words set to that class of 
music so well calculated to please the lower 
strata of society, a part of which is or was 
as follows: 
I'll dye my petticoats, I'l) dye them red, 
All around this world Pll beg my bread, 
Since Johnny has gone for a soger. 
Refrain— 
Shule, shule, shule agrah. 
Shule, Mavournen, shule aragh. 
Since Johnny has gone for a soger. 
Much emphasis being placed on the last 
word in each line of the refrain. It is highly 
probable that the two lines as I have writ- 
ten (as per the original) are more or less 
Gaelic. J. L. H. MOSIER. 
New York, Aug. 26, 1901. 
aoe 
Best Books, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Mr. Spofford must be correct in saying 
that there is no such thing as a measure 
for the best books. ‘‘ One man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison.”’ Doubtless all the lists 
you have published are of good books, but 
who is to say which is the best? I would 


not omit Marryat’s “ Settlers in Canada " 
and ‘Children of the New Forest,’’ or 


Ruskin’s ‘“‘The King of the Golden Riv- 
er,” or Farjeon’s “ King of Noland,”’ or 
Miss Yonge’s ‘ The Little Duke,” or King- 
ston’'s “Peter the Whaler,”’ from a list of 
books for youth, and Scott and Dickens still 
satisfy me for fiction. But my neighbor 
may not think one of them belongs in a list 
of ‘‘ best books.”’ W. WADE. 

Oakmont, Penn., Aug. 28, 1901. 

Lia 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Not a great while ago a publisher re- 
turned to me the manuscript of a book with 
the statement that it was ‘one-third ex- 
cellent, one-third good, and one-third in- 
different to bad,”’ and I would like to ask 
how many books now before the public 
could have as much said of them truth- 
fully? Is there a book (novel) which any 
publisher has issued within the last ten 
years which is not more than one-third 
“indifferent to bad "’? 

WILLIAM J. LAMPTON. 

New York, Aug. 29, 1901. 

— 
True Poetry. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Recently I had something to say in THE 
New York TrMgEs SATURDAY REVIEW con- 
cerning true poetry, basing my remarks on 
a poem by the Swango Springs correspond- 
ent of The Hazel Green (Ky.) Herald as 
answering the definition of ‘true poetry 
given by the late James Russell Lowell of 
Boston. Possibly I might better repeat that 
definition: ‘' Poetry should meet men every- 
where on the open levels of their common 
humanity,* and not merely on their occa- 
sional excursions to the heights of specula- 
tion or their exploring expeditions among 
the crypts of metaphysics.” 

But Swango Springs is not the only spirit 
that responds to Mr. Lowell's definition of 
poetry. In the great and Empire State of 
New York, representing the highest civil- 
ization and literary culture of the world 
outside of Boston, is the City of Attica— 
the reader will recall Attica as one of the 
classic cities famous for the Attic salt made 
there—and in Attica is published The News, 
a hebdomadal of the Hebdomads. Among 
its contributors, in fact its regular corre- 
spondent at North Java, in Mud Valley, is 
Franklin 8S. Noatman, a poet on the com- 
mon level of men, whom it would have de- 
lighted Mr. Lowell to honor. The Bard of 
Mud Valley has winged many flights into 
the realistic realms of rhyme and rhythm, 
so many, indeed, that a book only might 
contain their history, but sufficient of them 
are at hand to furnish further exemplifica- 
tion of Mr. Lowell's definition for the ben- 
efit of those carping critics who, though 
having eyes, saw not, and having ears, 
heard not the truth as set forth in the song 
of the Swango Springs singer. From these 
data of the Mud Valley muse let me offer 
this, which appears in The News under the 
simple heading: 

PASSING EVENTS. 
Ev'ry Tuesday D. J. Warren— 
He who in North Java dwelis 
With a wain for P. A. Gaffney 
Groceries and dry goods sells 
Dwight is wide awake, ambitious, 
Strictly honest in his deal; 
And to sell the goods he offers 
Stands on merits which are real. 
Cari C. Countryman, the lively 
Editor at Silver Springs, 
On the swells of diapason, 
Knows the love the lyric brings 
Countryman himself a poet, 
Which no phantom need decoy 
Does the songs of his creation 
With their melody enjoy 
In the winter, spring, fall, summer, 
Fighteen-hundred eighty-eight, 
Mary Hall, with odes prolific, 
Did your readers’ hearts elate, 
She in Attica resided, 
Now she in Mount Morris stays, 
And for papers in that village 
Versifies of better days 

Will any critic rise to say that D. J. 
Warren of the first stanza meets any man 
other than upon the open level of their 
common humanity? Is there anything spec- 
ulative or metaphysic about groceries? No 
digging into crypts here. Simply going 
down into the bag and bringing out flour, 
potatoes, turnips, corn, coffee, or sugar. 
Note, also, please, in the succeeding stanza 
the delicious diapason that is swelled up 
against the lyric sweetness of Editor Coun- 
tryman of Silver Springs. 

Again let me call attention 
common humanity, the eighth 
Stork to the seven-times happy 
citizen of North Java. Of 
sings thus: 


to a bit of 
visit of 
home of a 
this the poet 


A NEW COMER 
These days at his home on the mountain, 
As sweet and polite as a Luke 
Enchanted, hilarity courting 
In spirit is Anthony Duke 
He of a new girl is the father— 
His children in number are eight, 
One a boy, a wee urchin, among them, 
Girls seven to swing on a gate. 

Under the circumstances the poet's line, 
“ Enchanted hilarity courting,’ may not be 
quite what every family would consider 
strict truth, but has not another poet, By- 
ren, spoken of “honied lies of rhyme’’? 


et ES Sg 


} some taste! 
| a nastier palate; for when he was engaged 


the | 
| were packed in vinegar. 





| what would you say to this? 


versifier of devoutness our poet 


ell’s definition. Hear him at a church serv- 
ice: 
On a Sabbath bright and sunny, 
1 devout in song and prayer 
While in Wethersfield attended 
A religious service there. 
I to Mrs. J. H. Helser's 
Strong discourse attemtion gave, 
Who in fluency and teardrops 
Told of Him who died to save. 

What shall the carping critic say of 
“fluency and tear drops’? Did Homer 
ever say anything Nke that? Did Kipling? 
It may be a far cry from Homer to Kip- 
ling, but I make it just the same. 

Some iconoclastic innuendoists intimate 
that poetS are jealous, that they have a 
knife up their sleeve for every other one who 
courts the fickle muse they seek to have as 
all their own, but the Bard of Mud Valley 
makes this slander as a sounding brass, a 
tinkling cymbal. Read this tribute to a 
fellow-poet, whom our poet not only loved, 
but aided to get his verses printed: 

SAD INTELLIGENCE. 


We see by the papers that Joseph McGrogan, 
(Whose mother now old does in Java reside,) 

A_signal employee, at work on a railroad, 

Was struck by an engine and Instantly died. 
Of Henry McGrogan, a native of Erin, » 

This Man was a son, and the billows were rife 
For him like his sire on mortatity’s ocean, 

But rest to him comes at the nonnday of life. 
His soul to traits frank and devout gave ex- 

presion 

At heart he was gentle, with sympathies broad, 
A scholar,—his brain was a store-house of knowl- 

edge, 

His character such as the virtuous laud. 

His notes for the press, which in rhyme were 

oft written, 

Show'd culture and wit,—did 

amuse, 

And we who for him did secure the position, 
Were proud of his work for The Attica News. 
With a tender tribute from the poet to a 

teacher I shall closé these excerpts from 

the contributions of Brother Noatmen. The 
carping critics elsewhere referred to in this 
letter will please observe the beautiful sim- 
plictty of the lines, containing neither spec- 
ulation nor metaphysics. They are purely 
Lowellian: 
Tuesday ev’ning, July second, 
Loyal to each duty, true, 
Belle Conroy, who lives in Warsaw, 
Bade MecCone's wild gulf adieu. 
Parent, pupil, both admir’d her, 
And her school now clos’d has made 
An impression, rich in virtue, 
From our hearts not soon to fade. 

I hope I may be permitted to offer as a 
tender, so to speak, to what has been pre- 
viously said, this bit of thought in rhyme 
from some one somewhere between Homer 
and Kipling: 

‘* Music,"" says Emerson, 

Is the poor man’s Parnassus;’ 
Then Poetry, sweet, 

Must be his molasses. 


What cold critic will dare say thatethere 
is metaphysics in molasses? I do not know 
whether Mr. Lowell wrote this stanza or 
not, but if he did he knew what he was 
talking about. WILLIAM J. LAMPTON. 

New York, Aug. 27, 1901. 


Lad 
Some Involved English Advertise- 


ments. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


To an American in England the complex 
civilization of the old country as evinced 
in their newspaper advertisements affords 
instruction and amusement. From a week- 
ly church newspaper I have selected a few 
which sound strange to transatlantic ears, 

Here is one of the clerical order: 

To newly presented incumbents help is 
afforded toward meeting the expenses of 
dilapidation, institution, or change of resi- 
dence, 

The expenses of dilapidation, if of the 
physical frame, might be pretty severe, but 
I presume this refers to a dilapidated 
house. And another: 

Society of the Treasury of God. Found- 
ed in 1886, advocates the practical rule of 
devoting at least one-tenth of all income to 
God's service. Apply, &c. 

Here is a nurse’s advertisement: 
Thoroughly domesticated lady (23) wishes 
lor a post. Entire charge of children if 
desired. 

Our use of the adjective * 
applies almost exclusively to tamed wild 
animals, but reference to the dictionary 
seems to warrant the English use. Here is 
a teacher wanted: 

Youth wanted, to Teach a Class of little 
Boys, by a clergyman. Offered: board-res- 
idence, and assistance for any examination 
and pocket money. 

What a class of little boys by clergyman 
is is certainly obscure, but the amount of 
pay, too, seems to be open to the same 
charge, as the youth's idea of pocket money 
and the employer's might not agree. Now 
here is something in the domestic servant 
line: 

Wanted, Cook. Must understand dairy 
work. Also Parlourmaid and Housemaid, 
(gentlewomen.) None who feel above this 
work need apply. Twceny-maid kept for 
rough work. 

What on earth is a tweeny-maid? And 
here is a curiously described applicant: 

Single-handed Gardener or Butler and 
Cook. Married when suited. Gentleman 
strongly recommends young couple. Over 7 
years’ refs. Church England. Tenor voice. 
Abstainers. 

It seems a bit bumptious for a one-hand- 
ed man to announce that he will marry 
when suited, but perhaps we are not to 
take the description in a strictly literal 
sense, There are many more odd things in 
this ecclesiastical paper, but the above will 
serve as a sample. Let me close by quoting 
from a brief article on oysters in a Liver- 
pool morning paper, not as a sample of 
complex civilization, but rather of insu- 
larity. 

The Romans coated their oysters with 
honey and kept them till they were slightly 
putrid—sure a most singular and unwhole- 
The Emperor Trajan had even 


instruct and 


domesticated 


in a campaign in 
oysters sent to 


Parthia 


! he actually had 
him 


from Britain, which 
Ugh, the wretch! 
Shades of the good New York ladies who 
used to provide a generous tureen of pickled 
oysters for their New Year’s Day table, 
W. R: W. 
Gateacre, England, Aug. 15, 1901. 


wc 
*“ When a Witch Is Young.” 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

J] read a notice in THE New YorkK TIMES 
SaTuRDAY Review for Aug. 3 of the novel 
“When a Witch Is Young," which I had 
read, by merest chance, a few days before. 
Since then I bave hunted through your col- 
umns, convinced that 1 should find an ex- 





|} to girls of 





the handiwork of Richard Harding Davis 
here. Then I wondered if Kate Douglas 
Wiggin could have added new lustre to her 
achievements. I think this hardly possible, 
on the whole. A few of us awalt intelli- 
gence, through your columns, to end a dis- 
eussion which has warmed us too much in 
this sultry weather. 
ABRAHAM L. WINSLOW. 
Wyoneotte, Penn., Aug. 12, 1901. 


The Metre of Shakespeare. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

There is another edition of Shakespeare 
not referred to by Dr. Egan in his letter in 
THE New York Times SaTURDAY REVIEW 
of Aug. 24, which is surely of some value, 
Furness’s New Variorum Edition. His text 
of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” is an 
exact reprint of “the first folio," which 
he selects for reasons fully explained in the 
Variorum edition of ‘ Othello.”” ‘‘ Whereon, 
&c.,”"" having practically no manuscript au- 
thority, other devices have been adopted to 
complete the normal metre of the line, 
among them, to regard “ where’’ as a dis- 
syllable. On which Mr. Furness asks, “ Can 
it be that their ears are pleased by 
I know | a bank | where | the wild | thyme 

blows? 

Tlis own device is to introduce a pause be- 
fore where. But there are other difficul- 
tles Wild, thyme, and blows are all long 
syllables. Thyme cannot be shortened into 
tun, so as to form the first syllable of an 
iambes. Perhaps another explanation is 
possible. 

The normal metre of the poetical parts of 
Shakespeare’s plays is iambie—each line 
consisting of five iambi. But hundreds of 
lines of five true iambi each would be in- 
tolerably monotonous, and poets take many 
liberties. They often resolve the long syl- 
lable into two short ones, or put a troche 
for an iambus—or even an anapes. Thus 
Tennyson: 

And plash | ing round | and round | and whirl’d 
in an arc.”’ 

This, of course, is quite commonplace. 
But why not then scan the line in question 
in this way: 


I know | a bank | thyme | 
blows. 


(thyme, blows,) is allowed to take the place 
where the long syllable (thyme, blows,) is 
allowed to take the place of the fambus? 
Perhaps this might give a not unsuitable 
languor to the expression. W. KIRKUS. 

Brooklyn, Aug. 26, 1901. 

ed 
“The Cardinal’s Rose.” 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

A few days ago I read a book entitled 
“The Cardinal's Rose,’’ by Van Tassel Sut- 
phen. From start to finish I found it in- 
tensely odd and interesting, but my atten- 
tion was so greatly attracted by an extraor- 
dinary, though no doubt unconscious, mis- 
take, that I could not resist the temptation 
of bringing it to the notice of your readers. 

In order to illustrate my object I must 
quote from several parts of the story. The 
first is a description of the victim of a 
crime committed on Dover Pier—a cine- 
matographic scene that seems to have made 
a great impression upon Mr. Cary. It reads 

The victim is an elderly gentleman, and 
one-armed, the left being the missing mem- 
ber.” (Page 20.) 

Later on, when our friend has traced this 
“elderly gentleman "’ to his hotel in Paris, 
he again describes him as he enters the 
room: 

In one thing I have the advantage, for I 
identify “Mr. Smith" without hesitation. 
The thin face, with white mustache and 
imperial; the keen eyes, with their heavy 
brows; the missing left arm; it is he with- 
out a doubt, the old man of the little drama 
on Dover pier. (Page 30.) 

“Mr. Smith” is afterward identified as 
General Czareska, and the two descriptions 
of his person leave no doubt as to his hav- 
ing had the misfortune to lose his left arm. 
Yet by what oversight does the author in- 
sist in the three following quotations upon 
giving the General two arms instead of one? 
Notice the wording: 

The old man put his hands on my shoul- 
ders: ‘‘ My dear boy,” he said, very quietly, 
and that was all, except for the warm 
grasp of the hands. (Page 158.) 

Again, when the Prince refuses to leave 
the yacht with the General: 

“My boy! my boy!” the stern face was 
working convulsively; he held out his arms 
as though he would draw the young man 
to his breast. (Page 158.) 

My third and last quotation is even more 
inexcusable, as it has not the deeply emo- 
tional character of the other two, which 
may have led our author from the path of 
reason: 

Step by step I edged along until I came 
to where the General sat like an equestrian 
statue, his binoculars fixed upon the Drag- 
on Gate, and his other hand holding his 
opened watch. (Page 253.) 
does better. 

The illustrator evidently took Mr. Sutphen 
at his word in the first instance, for there 
are two pictures showing the General with 
an empty sleeve on his left side. The first 
near the beginning and the second near the 
end of the book. L. A. 

Brooklyn, Aug. 27, 1901. 


ear 
Books for Girls of Thirteen. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In a previous issue of THE SaTURDAY 
Review Mr. P. G. Nickerson recommends 
thirteen the reading of ‘“Macau- 
rssays and Letters," Fiske’s and 
histories, Eliot, Shakespeare, and 


where-the wild | 


lay’s 
Green's 


} a number of other works which even a ma- 
| turer mind could but insufficiently grasp 


With the least reflection one can see that 
the average girl of thirteen has not enough 
understanding to read int®iligently such 
works as your correspondent would advise. 
He takes it for his premise that the aver- 
age girl of thirteen has the precocity of 
young Macaulay or De Quincey. To the 
ordinary child such books are dry and life- 
Why, interest in these masterpieces 
is felt only after years of experience and 
general reading. To go through an essay 
ot Macaulay is intellectual discipline se- 
vere even to the college student. To find 
interest in ‘‘ Hamlet” needs a knowledge of 
human suffering which the child does not 
possess. To enjoy Green's histories the 
child requires earnest and sustained atten- 
tion. Even the Bible through many of its 
pages is perplexing to the older mind. 

We would therefore limit Mr. Nickerson’s 


less. 


‘| selections by leaving out 


them; or, if these must be 
only those portions which ean interest the 
child, The interest of a girl—unless excep- 
tional—is confined to simple narrative and 
not to great dramas, history, and philoso- 
phy. LOUIS 8S. RAPPEPORT. 

New York, Aug. 21, 1901. 

—[——EEE 


Boston Notes. 


BOSTON, Aug. 29.—The enthusiasm of 
Dr. Holmes for his elms seems hueless 
and tame when one recalls Mr. John Muir's 
“Hunting Big Redwoods” in the Septem- 
ber Atlantic, but one must consider the 
size and age of the Western giants, which 
task one's adjectives and imagination alike 
and quite account for Mr. Muir's raptures, 
His article finds its complement in Miss 
Frances Duncan's “Japanese Plants in 
American Gardens," which deals with 
beautiful flowers and flowering plants and 
foliage lovelier than flowers, because al- 
ways surprising the eye, no matter how 
often seen. As for politics in the maga- 
zine, Mr. Page's paper on reconstruction 
repeats the lesson that “ Red Rock"’ gave, 
and adds something in extenuation of the 
negro’s faults and in praise of the new 
class of leaders gradually taking their 
proper place. The writer is sure that in- 
telligence, virtue, and force of character 
will finally rule in the South, their victory 
being as certain as the force of gravitation. 
“An Emersonian Democrat,’ who con- 
tributes some ‘‘ Notes on the Reaction,” is 
equally cheerful in his views of the future, 
having confidence in the infinite educabil- 
ity of mankind. This latter contributor 
accuses poor King Edward of following 
“a policy to impress and overawe the 
imagination of his people by gorgeous dis- 
play and Court ceremony,” which is rather 
severe judgment upon one who has al- 
ready announced the curtailment of about 
half of the legitimate coronation cere- 
monies and whose last photograph shows 
a quietly dressed and well-brushed gentle- 
man presenting Prince Eddy with a “ This- 
is-my-boy "’ air, while Prince Albert grins 
good-naturedly at the world in general, and 
the Queen cuddles the youngest York baby 
and holds Princess Victoria’s skirt to keep 
her from toppling off the chair upon which 
she stands. The boys are in absolutely 
plain duck sailor suits, the Princess does 
not wear a scrap of lace, and a depart- 
ment shop saleswoman would scorn the 
Queen’s;simple frock. The King is accused 
of having a “royal clothes philosophy.” 
The “ Emersonian’ one invents “ Wil- 
helmus”"’ as the Latin name for the Em- 
peror William, enriching the Latin alpha- 
bet by a letter and depriving the language 
of Gulielmus, still good enough for Ox- 
ford and Harvard. But he says some very 
good things, and one can better forgive his 
Latin than his use of the phrase “ do the 
rest,’’ which is coming to be as great a nui- 
sance as the sung and whistled self-pity- 
ing yelp of Dolly Grey's half-hearted lover, 
Life was hard enough when popular speech 
was a mosaic of light opera phrases, but if 
the magazines tolerate advertisement bags, 
where, as Mr. Webster asked, shall we go? 


Mr. Walt Whitman is dead, but whose 
lines are these if not his? 
Then sleep 'midst the rock of the waves 
To dream of dear ones distant on land 
With a sense of lesion from all the ways 
of earth, 


A return to savage, sane realities. 

This is the true Whitman touch. How 
can one have a sense of hurt from all the 
ways of earth, while dreaming of dear ones 
distant on land? But “lesion’’ means 
cutting, says some one. It means a hurt, 
an injury,and it means nothing else. A 
cut may be a lesion and it may be a 
blessing. As for realities, how can they 
be both savage and sane? Savage things 
are anything but wholesome and sound; 
they are weak and unhealthy and dirty. 
Again, these lines of the footless trail of 
the sea, whereas the sea’s peculiarity is 
that it is trailless. The “footless”’ is 
Smith College cant for foolish, and it means 
as much in these lines, taken in that sense, 
"as in that which the writer imputes to it. 
One does not like to find such lines in the 
magazine which published Mr. Richard 
Grant White's masterly criticism and imita- 
tion of Whitman. They should have been 
sent to The London News, in which Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton has just remarked that 
the most typical literary geniuses of Amer- 
ica give a curious exhibition of the Ten 
Commandments running amuck. These 
“typical"’ persons are Whitman and 
Thoreau. ‘ But even the best friends of 
America will hardly call it civilized,’ sighs 
Mr. Chesterton. Exquisite insight and re- 
finement of a paper owned by South 
African Boers! What may be the opinion 
of the Kafirs! 

But Mr. Clapp, in his * Reminiscences of 
a Dramatic Critic,”’ is genial and polished 
in his generous exultation in Warren's 
genius and achievements, Toole and Math- 
ews and other visitors who brightened 
the years between 1870 and 1880, and he 
has something worth hearing to say about 
the art of acting and education for it. He 
actually becomes severe in speaking of 
Mrs. Langtry, whom he calis ‘“‘the ab- 
surdest of actresses,’ but what other critic 
would have called her an actress? 

Vacation is drawing to a close, 
neat little Riverside books are forming 
into files ready to be reviewed by the 
school teachers. Extra Number “8S” will 
contain the Sketch Book Essays required 
for study by the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York, and Mr. Arthur Mar- 
vin, Principal of the Union Classical In- 
stitute, Schenectady, has prepared gram- 
matical notes on *‘ The Mutability of Liter- 
ature” and “ The Stage Coach.” Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Marble Faun,'’ with twelve of 
the half-tone pictures in the holiday edi- 
tion, will be the first book of the school 
year, and * Twelfth Night’ and ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream will come later. 
Mrs. H. A. Davidson has prepared an edi- 
tion of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’’ with a 
biegraphy of Goldsmith, a bibliography for 
both his life and his works, and an essay 
on the study the novel. In the River- 
side Biographical Series, ‘‘ Alexander Ham- 
ilton,”” by Mr. Charles A. Conant, and 
* Washington Irving,”’ by Henry W. Boyn- 
ton, are announced, and ‘“ Paul Jones,” 
* Columbus,"’ and ‘* George Rogers Clark” 
are to come. ‘ Landseer,” “ Correggio,” 
“Tuscan Sculpture,” and “ Van Dyck” 
will be the volumes in the Riverside Art 
Series. It is intended to return to the old 
plan of studying English history in the 
grammar schools, and Miss Eva March 
Tappan of the Worcester English High 
School has written a book called “ Eng- 
land's Story,’' to serve instead of the 
“ Worcester which served the mothers, 
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grandmothers, and great-grandmothers of 
the present generation, The volume is to 
be illustrated and is to have maps, @ 
genealogical table, and a geographical in- 
dex, and it is to be hoped that the children 
will buy it for themselves, instead of bor- 
rowing it of the school committee, as the 
law permits and the undertakers desire, 
for the books are given out again and 
again—dirt, germs, and all—as long as they 
hold together. 
f——______________—_ 


A Frenchman Fighting for Boers.* 

In that ugly fight taking place in South 
Africa our sources of information have been 
so far entirely derived from Englishmen. It 
is possible that at some later date there 
will be a history of the war derived from 
competent Boer authority. The many won- 
derful campaigns of the Boers must not go 
unheralded. True heroism must be accord- 
ed them, and the English freely grant their 
foes fine fighting qualities. It is then of 
more than passing interest to notice a vol- 
ume with the title, ‘‘ Souvenirs de la Guerre 
du Transvaal, Journal d’un Volontaire,” 
and written by M. de la Marche, who styles 
himself “ancien officer d’artillerie,’’ and 
commanding a detachment of Frenchmen 
in the Transvaal. The work is in French. 
M. de la Marche is not however to be 
regarded in the light of a _ military 
Swiss. He faced the foes of the Boer for 
the sheer love of fighting. Maybe it is the 
peculiar idiosyncrasy of a Frenchman to 
hit whenever he can the head of an En- 
glishman, and so Waterloo or Fashoda are 
avenged. Certainly the Frenchman was 
an enthusiast, for he served without pay. 
It may be that had he asked for his hire 
his claims would have not been listened to, 
for the reason that the Boer’s military 
chest never was overflowing. Fancy then 
a dashing artillerist eager for action, and 
replete with zeal, meeting with hardly 
@ response from the phlegmatic African 
Dutch. Even his motives for joining the 
forces of the Transvaal were questioned. 
The Boer apparently under all circum- 
stances is Chinese in his dislike for stran- 
gers. M. de la Marche’s disillusioning came 
very soon about. 

Arriving at Pretoria, no enthusiasm was 
shown at the coming of the Frenchman, 
ready to lay down his life for the cause of 
the Boers. The military authorities were 
not going to do anything in a hurry. His 
reception is thus described: 

The day after my arrival I learned, not 
without astonishment, the line of conduct 
pursued by the Transvaal Government to- 
ward strangers in my position. A volunteer 
had to show his papers, take the oath of al- 
jegiance, sign certain formularies. He then 
got tickets entitling him to an outfit, sad- 
die, bridle, horse, and gun, but no orders 
whatever. He was free to join any com- 
mando he pleased, and received not a 
farthing of pay. 

There must have been quite a mixture 
of volunteers. Finally the new-comers were 
put under the command of Villebois-Ma- 
reuil, who certainly was an able officer 
and a brave one, for he lost his life in 
action. Freedom in the veldt is all right, 
but in military duty to do as you please 
brings with it all kinds of trouble. This 
quotation gives some idea of Boer disci- 
pline: 

Every day train after train 
through the town, crowded with 
horses, and oxen, all turning their backs 
on the front. Here is the explanation of 
a fact bizarre, to say the least of it. The 
Boers do not like to remain long absent 
from their farms. When matters seem at a 
standstill they clamor for e@ short leave of 
absence. Their Generals humor them in this 
in order to prevent defections. Thus it 
came about that during the two or three 
days we spent at Kronstadt at least a 
thousand Boers passed through the town 
on their way home. Such a method of 
warfare seems incomprehensible to Euro- 
peans, but we must take men as they are, 
and the fact goes far to explain the strange 
dragging on of this war. 

After the death of Villcbois-Mareuil, the 
French volunteers as a body seem to have 
gone all to pieces. M. de la Marche writes: 

While we were at Kronstadt a mutiny 
broke out among our company. A score or 
so of the men wanted to separate from us, 
choosing their own leaders. President 
Steyn gave orders for the arrest of the 
mutineers; nine on making their submis- 
sion, however, were retained; the rest lay 
down their arms with the exception of an 
Arab—a Shakir—who betook himseif with 
his accoutrements to the Austrian camp, 
Next day, by the President's orders, he was 
put under arrest. 

An interview with Gen. Delarey and his 
brother is thus described: 

Two Sherouaney Boer types these, 
trimmed hair and beards, bronzed complex- 
ion, intelligent, slightly mistrustful expres- 
sion, eyes looking you frankly in the face, 

so simply as to rn" poverty, no 
indication of itary rank. Conversation 
roved difficult, our two hosts only speak- 
Dutch, my compatriot Didier translat- 
ing my French into English, and a Boer 
interpreter putting his English into Dutch, 
The General, as | feared was the case, ap- 
peared to set little store by his new com- 
mand, that is to say, of the foreign legions. 
‘When I mentioned the matter of artillery, 
be merely replied, with a smile, “I have no 
eannon.” 


passed 
Boers, 


un- 


Matters became more and more uncom- 
fortable for the French volunteer. The 
ordinary necessities of life were not to be 
had, An application was made to Gen. 
Botha for forage. He was told that there 
was forage to be had some miles distant. 
Everybody was surly. The Boers showed 
mo consideration for the Frenchman, They 
even made their dislike for him manifest. 
Finally came Lord Roberts and the cap- 
ture of Pretoria. The English officers 
were well-behaved and polite to M. de la 
Marche, but wondered at his having taken 
up arms for the Boers, The question was 
asked him, “What was his pay?” and 
the questioners were surprised when the 
answer was that his services “ were gra- 
tuitous.”” As one of the Englishmen spoke 
French fiuently, maybe he asked him: 
“Que faites vous dans cette galére?” 
Finally M. de la Marche managed to slip 
through the English lines to be cap- 
tured again. After just five months of 
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service the French officer was back again 
in France. M. de la Marche’s story is most 
entertainingly told. 





A Mate for “Monsieur Beaucaire.*” 


A maiden with the ready tongue and 
the bravery of Monsieur Beaucaire and 
the overwhelming beauty of a Lady of 
Quality, with the added graces of purity 
and constancy, is not so often seen, even 
in fiction, that one can soon forget An- 
toinette Huguenot, heroine of Miss Emily 
MclLaws's ‘*‘ When the Land Was Young.” 
Being captured by the Spaniards and taken 
to Florida, she dons a man’s Court suit 
given to her by Louis XIV., in memory of 
her skill in fencing, and proceeds to escape 
with an English lady and her black maid, 
her fellow-prisoners. Before she is clear 
of the town of St. Augustine she meets 
Hawkins, the pirate, and his crew, on their 
way to sack the Governor's palace, boldly 
attacks the Captain, disarms him, and so 
wins upon his affections with her Eng- 
lish tongue and her good sword that Haw- 
kins offers to take her to Charleston and 
consents to take her lover, also, himself 
rescuing him from the cage on the city 
wall where the amiable Spaniards have 
hung him. Then the four begin the mad- 
dest voyage of all the mad voyages of that 
time, when the shipmaster who did not 
meet a pirate on the high seas recorded it 
as a matter of wonder in his log at the end 
of the voyage. 

Pretending to be a French Count, swear- 
ing as if she followed Hawkins’s own 
trade, perfectly self-possessed, as quarrel- 
some as D’Artagnan or Du Plessis, and 
wonderfully beautiful withal, the girl rules 
the ship, and yet is suspected by but one 
person, the mate, “a giant, with the face 
and form of a young god,” and Due de 
Vendome in his own land. The adventures 
of the ship’s company do not surpass reali- 
ty, because, in the days of the Stuarts and 
Louls XIV., men, and especially the buc- 
caneers of the Indies, lived to the utmost 
limits of possibility, or fell before the 
sword of some one more fearless; but 
Hawkins and his men are very active, to 
put it mildly. Also, they are somewhat 
glorified, ladies’ pirates, without the ac- 
cent of coarse and mercenary ferocity that 
Stevenson or Mr. Conan Doyle would give 
them. Morgan, for instance, becomes a 
very parfait gentil knyght, in spite of Mr. 
Fiske, but one must forgive some soften- 
ing of reality in a romance, and the au- 
thor’s premises are that all Englishmen 
but the Puritans, and nearly all Frenchmen 
are excellent and honorable, and all Span- 
jards liars in particular and demons of the 
pit in general. Even the Indians are an- 
gelic beside them, and a description of the 
great Choctaw village and a mysterious 
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war chief, a species of red Arthur who 
comes from the great deep and returns 
thither, is fine although unreal. The 
American adventures of the hero end with 
the capture of Chagres. He goes to France 
and takes his bride from the hands of Louis 
and immediately leaves France, the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes being at 
hand, and the heroine's father being, as 
becomes his name, a Hyguenot. The whole 
tale is as unsubstantial as the sunset 
clouds and moonbeams of which the author 
is so fond, but one would sacrifice a wil- 
derness of photographic and phonographic 
heroines for an hour of beautiful, daunt- 
less, incredible Antoinette. This is the 
author's first book; her publisher's esti- 
mate may be judged from the dress of 
costly cover and the decoration of colored 
half-tones which they have given it; her 
readers will add another name to the List 
of good romancers. 


A Melodramatic Tale.* 

Who killed Cock Robin? In Mr. Howard 
Fielding’s romance, “ Equal Partners,” it 
is not a male bird which comes to grief, 
but one of the gentler sex, and although 
Miss Elsie Milier has a hunting knife 
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jabbed into her in the neighborhood of her 
heart, in time she gets comfortably over it. 
But who was it, who did the sticking? Who- 
ever was up to the assassination business 
must have been fully acquainted with some 
of the peculiarities of Elsie’s physical mak- 
up? There was a dimple on her chest caused 
by a former accident, and it was just in 
that particular soft spot that the knife 
was driven home. Was Miss Brenda ca- 


pable of such an act® Miss Brenda was 
prominent in society. ‘Mer portrait,” as 
some one informs the reader, “has been 
printed in the newspapers a hundred times?’ 
Miss Brenda buys a yellow journal and is 
interested in the reading of the 
Maybe it was Clarence who drove 
home the knife. Anyhow, the knife was 
his. Then there was Jack Robinson. He 
had been the bearer of $500 to Elsie. Now 
troop in the necessary chorus of detect- 
ives, who follow up the matter. The author 
has taken and mixed up several of the 
causes célébres of the last twelve months. 
There is quite a story about Elsie. We 
uote from the book, when Elsie tells Bren- 
a that on a former occasion she suffered 
from ‘a teguiar, terrible. stomach ache.” 
In this truthful but unromantic manner the 
unfortunate young person described the 
action of poison administered to her. No. 
It was “not ptomaines,” cries the sympa- 
thetic Brenda. Finally it turns out there 
are several bad men. Dr. Blair is one of 
the: and Jack Robinson another. Elsie 
es Clarence, and bly Brenda, 
endall, had her 


when she became Mrs. 
portrait printed in the yellow journals for 
the one hundred and first time. You ton't 


care, for the heroines are essentiall: 
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Story of jhe Work and Success of 


= Famous Americen* 


DEBT of gratitude such as it 
bears to no other writer born 
upon its shores this country 
owes to Washington Irving; 
and such as it can never feel 
toward any author yet to 
come—it is the debt which a 

Nation owes to him who first strikes the 
dominant note of a national literature and 
wakens future generations to song. Be- 
fore Irving America had no imaginative 
literature; the proudest name to which the 
men of 1800 could point was that of Charles 
Brockden Browne, With the advent of the 
author of “The Alhambra" came the 
birth of a new day that ushered in a line 
of poets and prose writers who could claim 
peerage with those of disdainful European 
nations. 

‘Please, your Honor, here's a bairn was 
named after you,” said a frightened Scot- 
tish muid servant one day in 178), having 
followed Gen. Washington into a shop and 
presenting her small charge to receive the 
blessing. This child 
was Washington Irving, the future romanc- 
biographer of the great President, 
name he had received In commem- 
evacuation of New York by 
after his birth, which 
occurred on the 3d of April, 1783. The 
parents of Irving were both of gentle Brit- 
ish lineage, and bot were born in the Eng- 
lish Isles, emigrating, however to New 
York shortly after their marriage, in 1763. 

Washington was the eighth son of this 
Old World couple, and the youngest of 
eleven children, three of whom died in in- 
fancy. The youth and early manhood of 
Irving were passed at 128 William Street, 
in a house almost opposite the one in which 
he was born and which was not destroyed 
until comparatively recent date. At school, 
which he attended until his seventeenth 
year, he seem to have distin- 
save by active fancy 
a sympathetic sensitiveness that would 
not suffer him to remain for what may be 
termed the post-prandial ‘en masse" flog- 
ging of delinquents. 

Unlike his brothers, Washington did not 
continue his studies at Columbia College, 
but immediately entered upon an uncon- 
genial apprenticeship to the law, a choice 
which seems to have been made purely 
from the necessity of embracing some sort 
of lifework, without predilection or special 
fitness, The Summer of 1801 marked his 
transfer to the office of Brockholst Liv- 
ingston, and with the calling of this jurist 
to the bench, he remained with his suc- 
cessor, Josiah Ogden Hoffman. The con- 
nection with Mr. Hoffman and the 
quent intimacy with his family was of 
paramount importance to Irving’s devel- 
as it led to the forming of a ro- 
attachment between himself and 
Hoffman, one of the lawyer's 
daughters, that colored his entire life and 
manner of thought and imbued them with 
a purity and elevation almost feminine 
in nature. Indeed, the relationship be- 
tween the fwo is one of the most beauti- 
ful in the history of literature, gaining 
a romantic, melancholy interest through 
the untimely death of Miss Hoffman, who 
died in her seventeenth year, as her dis- 
consolate lover wrote in a private note- 
book, “in the beauty of her youth—and in 
my memory,” he added, will ever be 
young and beautiful." 

It was at this period that Irving, in the 
course of journeys to Johnstown, then 
the extreme outskirts of civilization, 
saw the Hudson River, to which he 
ever after a constant lover, and be- 
side which many of his most beautiful tales 
are laid 

It was from the 
sought comfort on the 
man, making the acquaintance 
ecasion at Kinderhook of Jesse 
schoolmaster generally supposed to have 
served as the model for Ichabod Crane; it 
to the banks of the historic river that 
he returned to spend the last years of his 
life, and beside the stream he finally found 
his last resting place. 

With the coming of manhood, 
the health of the embryo author, which 
for some time had been delicate, had be- 
come seriously impaired that his broth- 
decided to send him abroad in the ef- 
fort to check the progress of a seemingly 
unmistakable case of consumption. 
‘There's a chap that will go overboard 
before we get across,’’ remarked with 
brutal frankness the Captain, with whom 
he sailed for France in the Spring of 1804. 
But this prognostication fortunately proved 
false, Irving arriving in Bordeaux after the 
tedious voyage much improved in health 
and spirits. “It is with delight,’ writes 
his brother William, who was seventeen 
years Washington's senior, ‘‘ we share the 
world with you, and one of our greatest 
sources of happiness is that fortune is daily 
putting it in our power thus to add to the 
comfort and enjoyment of one so very near 
to us all.” 

Before leaving America, however, Irving 
had made the initial step as an author by a 
series of ephemeral articles on contempo- 
rary subjects contributed to The Morning 
Chronicle, a newspaper established and 
owned by his brother Peter, and signed 
“Jonathan Oldstyle.’’ Starting from the 
the Gironde, Irving entered upon 
the easy stages of a delightful itinerary 
that lasted for eighteen months and that 
led him through Marseilles, Nice, Syracuse, 
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rig? ain at which was not reached until 
the Spring. of 1805, he made the acquaint- 
ance of his later celebrated countryman, 
Washington Afiston,and as the result of the 
romantic attachment that sprang up be- 
tween the two young men, he seriously 
considered the enticing proposition to take 
up the brush under Allston’s tutelage and 
become an artist. ‘‘My lot in life, how- 
ever, was different. Doubts and fears 
gradually clouded over my prospect; the 
rainbow tints faded away; I began to ap- 
prehend a sterile reality; so I gave up the 
transient but delightful prospect of remain- 


‘ing in Rome with Allston and turning 


painter.” 

What this “sterile reality” was Irving 
does not say, nor, indeed, at the time had 
it taken definite shape in his mind. For, 
with his return to New York in January, 
1806, after narrowly escaping shipwreck 
on the Long Island coast, he seems fur- 
ther than ever from the conception of defi- 
nite plans for the future. To be sure, he 
was still nominally a student of law, to the 
practice of which he was admitted in the 
Autumn following his homecoming, but 
vne may well doubt if, even in the first 
flush of examinatorial success, he ever de- 
ceived himself by the fallacy that he would 
be content to confine his eclectic mind to 
the accumulation of legal lore. Certainly, 
he was by no means content with the prob- 
lematic earnings of a non-existent prac- 
tice, as immediately following his admis- 
sion to the bar we find him bespeaking 
the influence o@@Mr. Hoffman in obtaining 
a professional appointment from the com- 
mittee at Albany in charge of such mat- 
ters. Upon the fatlure of this petition, in 
the manner characteristic of all of Irving's 
endeavors to obtain political preferment, 
he proceeded to the issuing of the first 
number of Salmagundi, in conjunction 
with his brother William and James K. 
Paulding, the three reckless critics of con- 
temporary society disguising their identity 
under the pseudonyms of Launcelot Wag- 
staff, William Wizzard, and Anthony Ever- 
green. The first number of Salmagundi, 
which was published at the expense of the 
authors and solely for their amusement, 
appeared on the 24th of January, 1807, and 
was an immediate success. 

During the year of its continuance this 
irregular periodical, if ‘‘ Salmagundi’’ may 
be so called, ran through twenty numbers, 
and was then discontinued suddenly and 
without assigned reason at the height of 
its popularity. Unknown to the authors, 
the publishers had previously taken out 
the copyright of the production in his own 
name, so that the proceeds from the sale 
of the book, which eventually amounted to 
nearly $15,000, accrued exclusively to him. 
As a matter of fact, however, he had taken 
this well advised step only upon their re- 
fusal to secure the copyright to them- 
selves on the ground that it was “not 
worth the trouble.” 

Besides the publication of ‘“ Salmagundi,” 
however, the year 1807 witnessed two 
events of importance to the young littér- 
ateur—the death of his father and the 
trial of Aaron Burr. Retained by the 
friends of Burr in the hope that his pen 
might aid the cause of his client, Irving 
was a silent witness of the famous trial, 
which left a deep impression upon his mind, 
although it did not furnish him directly 
with literary material. 

Hardly, however, had ‘ Salmagundi’"’ 
cased to appear before the young author 
was occupied with the planning of a new 
work conjointly with his brother, Peter. 
This was the so-called “ History of New 
York,’"’ which made its appearance toward 
the close of the year 1809, and established 
Washington Irving's name as the first in 
the line of American humorists. The book 
as originally planned was intended to be 
merely a burlesque of a_ pedantically 
learned work that had recently made its 
appearance, Dr. Samuel Mitchell's “ Pict- 
ure of New York,’’ but owing to a fortunate 
chance that led to the departure of Peter 
for Europe at an early stage in the writing, 
the authorship of the history became al- 
exclusively that of the younger 
brother, as he wisely abandoned the la- 
bored scheme of construction and substi- 
tuted one of his own inventions. In conse- 
quence, the fantastic production found fa- 
vor with the multitude, and even in some 
cases with the ancient Dutch families of 
the capital, whose history and customs 
were here held up for the world's amuse- 
ment. 

An important element in the initial sue- 
cess of the ‘‘ History '’ was the clever ad- 
vertising ruse to which the author resorted 
to whet the curiosity of the public. Under 
the heading ‘“ Distressing’’ there appeared 
in one of the New York papers a short 
while before the publication of the book a 

commencing with the following 

‘Left his lodgings some _ time 
and has not been heard of, a small 
dressed in an old black 
coat and cocked hat, by the name of Knick- 
erbocker.’’ This was the first public ap- 
pearance of Diedrich Knickerbocker, wh 
supposed wanderings were from that time 
earefully chronicled in the press, until the 
publication of the “‘ History.”” The manu- 
script of the work, it was claimed, had 
been found in the lodgings of the ancient 
gentleman, and had issued solely 
for the purpose of defraying his numerous 
debts. So successful was the hoax that 
one of the city authorities felt called upon 
to consult with John Irving as to the pro- 
priety of offering a reward for the missing 
sage. 

In view of the undoubted success of the 
‘“‘History,” leading to the preparing of 
several successive editions, the chronicler 
of Irving's start in literature might be 
tempted to declare his task accomplished, 
Such, however, is by means a 
rect view of the matter. The youthful 
author had, it is true, won for himself 
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an enviable position in 
later events proved, he was far from being 
prepared to maintain the position thus 
gained; nor had he, indeed, reached that 
point In his development in which the field 
of his future work lay clear and un- 
mistakably before his eyes. The brilliance 
of “ Salmagundi" and the “‘ History ''’ were 
but the “false dawn” of a day that was 
long deferred. 

The strange 


literature, but, as 


relapse on Irving's part into 
intellectual sterility that followed upon 
the publication of the ‘‘ History’’ may, 
doubtless, be accounted for by the violence 
of the blow that fell upon him at this 
period, namely, the death of Matilda Hoff- 
man This view of the author, however, 
is, I think, psychologically untenable. 

In view of his almost ineradicable reluct- 
trust solely to the winnings of 
his pen, it is more than doubtful whether, 
had Miss Hoffman lived to become his 
wife, he would have found courage to sub- 
ject one so dear to him to the uncertainties 
of a literary income. Even her loss, how- 
ever, did not suffice to crystallize his 
vacillating thoughts, a process only ac- 
complished by the rude shock of bank- 
and the necessity of bread-win- 


ance to 


ruptey 
ning. 

The next few years of Irving's life, until 
his departure for England, in the Spring of 
1815, is a period of but little interest to the 
biographer, at least from a literary stand- 
point. The practice of law seems to have 
been tacitly but definitely abandoned, so 
that the offer from his brothers, Ebenezer 
and Peter, to become a member of their 
new firm, with but nominal duties, came 
at a most welcome moment. 

In the Autumn of 1812 Irving was select- 
ed to conduct The Analectic Magazine of 
Philadelphia, at a salary of $1,500 yearly, 
for the publication during the two 

of his editorship he wrote several 
short biographies and one or two papers 
afterward incorporated in ‘‘The Sketch 
Book.’ On learning, however, of the van- 
dalic depredations of the English Army at 
Washington, the incensed patriot imme- 
diately offered his services to Gov. Tomp- 
kins, and was appointed Aide and Military 
Secretary on the Gubernatorial staff. But 
Irving was not destined for martial glory, 
never being so fortunate as to obtain even 
sight of the enemy. Again, at the out- 
break of hostilities with Algiers, following 
the close of ‘‘ Mr. Madison's War,” he nar- 
rowly missed being a member of Decatur’s 
victorious flect, having originally planned 
to accompany the American commander on 
his flagship. ‘‘ Wanderslust,’’ however, had 
entered into Irving's heart, and a few days 
after the battle of Waterloo he 
upon the English shores, as he 
lieved, for a short but, as eve 


proved, for a stay of 


and 
years 


nts 
The 


sojourn, 
seventeen years. 


landed | 
fondly be- | 





sickness of his brother Peter connie’ him 
for a time to turn merchant, in a vain 
effort to recoup the losses of the house of 
P. Cooper & Co., which early in the year 
1818 was forced to make an assignment for 
the benefit of creditors. Foreseeing the im- 
pending catastrophe, Irving took counsel 
with himself the future, to the end 
that he at last decided to throw himself un- 
reservedly into literary work and to de- 


pend exclusively upon his pen for support. 

The fruit of this decision was “ The 
Sketch Book,” the first number of which 
was transmitted to America early in March, 
1819, and published two months later as 
from the pen of ‘‘ Geoffrey Crayon.” It 
contained ‘‘ The Prospectus,”” ‘ The Au- 
thor’s Account of Himself,’* ‘‘The Voy- 
age,” ‘‘ Roscoe,” ‘The Wife,’’ and ‘ Rip 
Van Winkle."’ The success of the book was 
immediate and far beyond the author's 
expectations, and each of the six succeed- 
ing numbers served but to add fresh laurels 
to his brow. To preclude the danger of an 
unauthorized and profitless English edition, 
Irving finally decided to publish the work 
in London at his own expense, which was 
done at the end of the year 1819, after 
Murray's refusal to undertake it. Upon 
the failure of Irving's publisher, however, 
just as success seemed at hand, Sir Walter 
Scott induced Murray to reconsider his de- 
cision, and the book reappeared under 
more favorable auspices. Irving’s stand- 
ing as _an author was now undisputed, 
“The Sketch Book” being attributed by 
some readers even to Sir Walter himself. 

Even more convincing of the success of 
the new writer was the conversation over- 
heard between two English ladies while 
looking at Stuart's portrait of Washing- 
ton. 

** Mother, 
quired the 
knowledge 

‘Why, my dear, don’t you know?” was 
the reply; ‘“‘ he wrote ‘ The Sketch Book.’ ” 

WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK, 


as to 


who was Washington?” in- 
younger, with worthy desire for 


The Biblical Romance.* 

Taking the time when the Jews rose up 
in arms under the leadership of Macca- 
baeus, Mr. James M. Ludlow has con- 
structed a Biblical romance. The story 
is full of action, and the battles fought 
in its pages are many. Deborah, the daugh- 
ter of old Elkiah, the Jewish patriarch, is 
the heroine. The Greek Captain Dion loves 
her. Deborah's brother, whose real name 
is Benjamin, Hellenized himself and 
is known as Glaucon. There are pageants, 
grand and the games of cir- 
cus. dramatic incidents are endless. 
Epiphanes, Mattachias, and his 
the renegade priest, Menalaos, 
are the villains in the romance. If the 
author has misjudged them, he at least 
apologizes for their besmirching, for he 
writes that he is prepared “to make the 
personal amende honorable if he should 
ever meet them in the shades” and cer- 
tainly that is all that a conscientious man 
can do. 


*DEBORAH. A 
By 


has 


banquets, 
The 
Antiochus 


five sons, 


Tale of the Judas 
James M 
ain ¢ the 
New York: 


Times of 
Ludiow, author 
Janizaries.’" Svo, 
Fleming H. 
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QUERIES. 


“ STUDENT,” Jersey City, N. J.: "Can you 
tell me in what book the name America as 
to the new world is first found, and also 

give the refrence?"’ 


The name America first occurs in the 
first edition of the ‘‘ Cosmographiae Intro- 
ductio”’ of Martin Walzemiiller, or Wald- 
seemiiller, (or, in the Greek form, Hyla- 
eomylus,) which was printed in St. Dié, in 
Lorraine, in 1507. On the reverse of the 
fifteenth leaf is the famous statement, 
which the compiler of the John Carter 
Brown library catalogue translated as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ But now that these parts have been 
more extensively examined, and another 
fourth part has been discovered by Amer- 
icus Vespucius, I do not see why we should 
rightly refuse to name it America—name- 
ly, the land of Amerigen, or America, after 
its discoverer, Americus.” This suggestion 
was adopted by the world, although the 
fame of Columbus was injured by the ap- 
pellation. 


“M. R. A,” Trenton, N. J.: ‘ Please tell 
me something about the Rev. Mr. Daniel. 
have often read of his private press.’ 

The Rev. Charles Henry Olive Daniel, 
Chaplain of Worcester College, Oxford, 
was Classical Lecturer and Censor of 
King’s College, London, 1859-63; Classical 
Moderator of Worcester College, 1864-5, 
and Classical Examiner, 1876-7. He has 





published a “ History of Worcester Col- 
lege,” and at his private press has printed 
Pater’s ‘‘ Child in the House,” 1894; Robert 
Bridges’s ** Poems,”’ 1884; ‘‘ Feast of Bac- 
chus,”’ 1889; ‘‘ The Growth of Love,”’ 1890, 
“Shorter Poems,”’ , 1804; Richard Watson 
Dixon's ‘ Poems,’ Webster's ‘‘ Love's 
Graduate,’’ 1885, bs 





FIGMU ND. GOLD, 22 Howard Street, New 
York City: ‘* Please publish in your next issue 
the name - the book from which the plot of 

* Way Down | East’ is taken, and whsre it can 
be obtained.’ 

The plot of the play called ‘‘ Way Down 
East” is original, we believe, with the 


author of Mrs. Lottie Blair Parker. 





GEORGE lL. CONROY, 11 Spencer Court, 
Brooklyn, N, Y.: ‘Can you inform me where I 
ean obtain a copy of Bartholomew Dowling’s 
poem relating to the confinement of the British 
officers in the ‘ Black Hole of Calcutta?’ 

It will be found in Rossiter Johnson’s 
“ Famous Single and Fugitive Poems, " and 
in Stedman’s * Victorian Anthology.” 





J. H. JAMES, 714 East One Hundred and 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York City: ‘‘ Kindly 
give addresses of Cyrus Townsend Brady, James 
Jeffrey Roche, and John R. Spears, author of 

* History of Our Navy?’” 

No. 6,347 Woodbine Avenue, Station W, 
Philadelphia, Penn. In care of The Pilot, 


Boston. In care of The New York World. 


G* L. SHURICK, 3,134 Broadway, New York 
City: ‘‘ Kindly tell me what papers or books 
to get that will give me | information on the 
subject of raising pigeons? 

L. Wright's “ Practical Pigeon Keeper,” 
Cassell & Co., $1.50; J. C. Lyell’s “ Pigeon 
Keeping for Amateurs: A Complete Guide 
to the Amateur Breeder,”’ Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 40 cents; Major Frank M. Gil- 
bert’s ‘“‘ Pigeons and Alt About Them,” C. 
E. Twombly, 32 Hawley Street, Boston, $1. 





H. R. EVANS, 596 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Y.: ‘** Kindly ‘give me lines of Gilbert's poem, 
arn of the Nancy Bell?’ *’ 


It is too long to print in this column. 
See “Fifty ‘Bab’ Ballads,” (F. A. Stokes 
Company, 50 cents,) which contains Gil- 
bert’s famous verses. 





ALONZO RICE, Ray's Crossing, Ind.: ‘* Where 
can I get the * Decameron ' ata s 1 cost and 
unabridged? "’ 

A complete translation cannot be had in 
cheap form. J. B. Lippincott publish an 
unabridged version in four volumes at $4. 





“8. D. S., Jr,” Hotel Senate, Atlantic City, 
N. J.: “Aaron Vanderwerker is in error when 
he says that THE SATURDAY REVIEW omitted 
* Katerfelto’ from its list of the works of Her- 
man Melville. This novel should be credited to 
G, J. Whyte-Melville, the English novelist, au- 
thor of ‘ The Interpreter,’ ‘The Queen's Maries,’ 
*Sarchedon,’ &c. I have known of the same 
mistake being made in regard to other of these 
two authors’ works. They are frequently con- 
fused, as many librarians can testify.’ 





w x E. H.,”’ 1,332 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, 
N. : “Can you tell me what is the value of 
the Tibet edition of the ‘ Dramatic Works’ of 
Dav id Garrick, three volumes, all in good condi- 
tion?’ 

They are worth, in really good condition, 


from $2 to $3 a volume. 





“ JEROME,” Wheeling, West Va.: ‘‘ What is 
the origin of the word ‘ Liturgy ? How did the 
Sarum Missal come into use?’ 


In classical Greek the word Liturgy 
meant a public office or the discharge of a 
public duty. It was first applied in the 
Septuagint in something like its modern 
sense, being used in reference to the re- 
ligious solemnities and the performance 
of the priestly function among the Jews. 
At the present time the word has two 
senses. The one, which is the more lim- 
ited and correct, is applied to the mass or 
communion service; the other, which is 
more extended and more customary, in- 
cludes all the prescribed offices and cere- 
monies of religious worship, with the books 
which contain them. Near the end of the 
reign of William the Conqueror, St. Os- 
mund, Bishop of Salisbury, compiled an 
Ordinarium to regulate the due perform- 
ance of the offices in his church, and to in- 
sure uniformity of practice. The Roman 
missal and breviary, prepared in accord- 
ance with his rule, were named “ad usum 
Sarum,” or “ Sarisburiense,’’ only differ- 
ing from the corresponding Roman books 
in that a number of British and English 
saints’ names were registered in the cal- 
endar instead of the early Latin and Greek 
ones of minor note, The Sarum books ob- 
tained great vogue, and became the typi- 
cal English form. Between 1483 and 1557 
the Sarum missal was printed about a 
hundred times. The earliest impression 
known was printed in Paris tn 1487 by 
William Maynal for William Caxton, and 
was published by England's prototypog- 
Tapher. The first Sarum Missal printed 
fm England bears date of 1498, and the 
printers were Jullan Notary and Jean 
Barbier. It is the first of the Notary im- 
a Only four copies were known in 


_-— 
o ” ” 


you give me some facts about the famous Val- 
gy Decameron?’ Are,thore any sales out- 
Of this noted book, the editio princeps of 
Boccaccio’s “ Decameron,’ printed in Ven- 
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ice in 1471 ‘by Christofal Valdarfer, eR A pO a ERR po oon a TRIN ARR 5 hp ORE Sa) ENR Ri? pd one 
perfect copy (the Roxburghe-Blandford- 
Spencer) and less than half a dozen imper- 
fect copies are known. There is no copy 
in the British Museum. This edition be- 
came historically and bibliographically in- 
teresting by reason of the great sum of 
money given at the Roxburghe sale in 1812 
for a perfect copy, viz., £2,260, Earl Spencer 
and the Marquis of Blandford competing 
for it and the latter securing it. At the 
Blandford sale, tn 1819, at was resold for 
£918 15s., this time to Spencer, and can now 
be seen in the Spencer-Rylands Library in 
Manchester, England. This story is cele- 
brated and widely known; that which is 
connected with the only other copy sold at 
auction—the Sunderland—is little known 
and still more interesting. When it was 
brought to England, in 1719, it was offered 
by a bookseller to two noblemen for 100 
guineas. One of the two was Harley, Earl 
of Oxford, who formed the Harleian Li- 
brary. Lord Sunderland secured it, and in- 
vited the other two to dinner, and the con- 
versation falling on the first Boccaccio, he 
exhibited, much to their chagrin, the very 
volume they had hesitated over. This copy, 
however, lacks five leaves—the last leaf of 
the table of contents, the first leaf of the 
proemio, and three leaves in the text, 101, 
102, and 233. At the Sunderland sale, in 
1881, it was sold to Quaritch for £585. He 
priced it (February, 1882,) at £650, and sold 
it to W. H. Crawford. At the Crawford 
sale, in 1891, it brought only £230. 





M. E. WALTERS, Germantown, Md.: ‘will 
you kindly inform me where I can get an BE ngllah 
translation of Wilhelm yon Humboldt's * Letters 
to he Female Friend?’ " 

‘Letters to a Lady,” Holt & Co., New 
York City, $1.25. 





“BOX 21," Hendersonvill2, N. C.: ‘ Kindly 
let me know the author of a poem called ‘ Si- 
lence, published in, book form; also, where I 
could procure same.’ 


The best-known poem entitled ‘ Silence "’ 
is the sonnet by Edgar Allan Poe. The 
title, however, has been used by a score of 
poets, 





‘MRS. SAMUEL B.,"" New York City: ‘* Kind- 
ly favor with @ list ot Stories published in Mark 
Eero Ss The Man That Corrupted Hadley- 

urg. 


The stories and essays in the books are 
as tollows: “The Man That Corrupted 
Hadleyburg,” “My Début as a Literary 
Person,’ “From The London Times of 
1904,"" ““ At the Appetite Cure,” My First 
Lie and How I Got Out of It,” “Is He 
Living or Is He Dead?” “The Esquimau 
Maiden’s Romance,” ‘ How to Tell a 
Story,” ‘ About Play Acting,” ** Concern- 
ing the Jews,” “Stirring Times in Aus- 
tria,” “The Austrian Edison Keeping 
School Again,” “Traveling with a Re- 
former," *‘ Private History of the Jumping 
Frog Story,"’ and “*My Boyhood Dreams.’ 





“A. 8.,"° Sparta, Ga.: ‘' Where can I get 
* Lord Byron's Life,’ by ‘Jeaffreson?” 

“The Real Lord Byron,” by J. C. Jeaffre- 
son, New Amsterdam Book Company, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, $1.75. 





“* INQUIRER,” New York City: ‘‘I recently 
read in THE NEW YORK TIMES SATURDAY 
KEVIEW an allusion to * Pierre Loti,’ one of 
the ‘ Forty jAmmortals.’ Who are the * Forty 
immortals?’ 


The Académie Francaise was founded in 
1635 by Cardinal Richelieu. It is composed 
of forty members, elected for life. The 
Academy is the official guardian of the 
French language, and represents more fully 
than any other institution the dignity of 
letters in France, The Secretary and Treas- 
urer is M. Gaston Boissier, and the offices 
are Palais de l'Institut, 23 Quai Conti, 
Paris. Among the present members are 
Victorien Sardou, Francois Coppée, José 
Maria de Heredia, Paul Bourget, and Ana- 
tole France. 


H. 8. WILLIAMS 173 King Street, Hamilton, 


Ontano: “Why is , Walt Whitman’ cailed the 
*“avoud Gray Poet?’ 


The sobriquet was given to Whitman in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ The Good Gray Poet: A 
Vindication,""’ New York, 1866, written by 
W. D. O'Connor, which was brought out by 
the poet's dismissal from the Interior De- 
partment. 








“M. E. * Morristown, N. J.: ‘E. R. D., 
Pittsburg, "hone asks: ‘In what work de 
Victor ugo does the author compare John 
Brown with Jesus Christ?’ In 1259 Victor 
Hugo published * A Word from John Brown,’ in 
which he says: ‘John Brown desired to com- 
mence the work of salvation by the deliverance 
of the slaves of Virginia. A Puritan, religious, 
austere, full of the Gospel, Christus vos be: uvit, 
he threw out to these men, to these brothers, the 
cry of liberty.’ And later he wrote a letter to 
The Indépendance Belge, which he conciuded 
with this phrase: ‘To thrust forever into the 
realms of darkness this monstrous penalty of 
death, the glory of which it is to have raised 
upon the earth two crucifixes, that of Jesus 
Christ in the Old World, and that of John Brown 
in ths New.’ The above is found in the * Life of 
Victor Hugo,’ by Mme. Hugo, Chapter LIL, 
where the whole of ‘A Word Upon Jonn Brown ' 
is quoted.’ 


Appeals to Readers. 


WILLIAM L. KEESE, 41 Qeesn, Avenue, Flat- 
bush Station, Brooklyn, N. ‘ Jean Ingelow, 
in her poem ‘The High vide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire,” uses the word ‘ eygre,’ meaning, 
as I suppose, a wave. I cannot find the word in 
the dictionary. Can any one help me?" 





* LORRAINE.” 110 East Thirty-first Street, 
New York City: ‘' The following are the first 
lines of some verses on the finding of Moses. I 
have no idea what the rest of the poem is, but 
would like very much to obtain it. 

‘On Egypt's banks, contiguous to the Nile, 


Great Pharaoh's daughter went to bathe a 
while.’ 





H, 8. WILLIAMS, 173 King Street, Hamilton, 
Ontario: ‘1 would like to know the name of 
a story or book which I read some years ago. It 
dealt with the adventures of a young lady who 
took passage on a ship sailing from San Fran- 
cisco to Boston, where her brother lived. The 
boat was scuttled of the coast of Southern Cali- 
fornia, however, and the ngers were put 
ashore and provided for at an oid Spanish mis- 
sion. In time the brother instituted a search 
and they were rescued. Perhaps some reader 
may remember the name of this story. I would 
also like to know who wrote 

* Barth's crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God.’ 





*“ AN OLD DUTCHWOMAN," 249 Amsterdam 
pgm New York City: "Can any reader tell 
me where can find a poem called ‘ The Boer's 
Prayer,’ beginning: 

‘ My back is to the wall, 
» Lo, here I stand’? 

“Tt has been recited at pro-Boer meetings here 

frequently,”’ 


“M. A. R.,”" 88 Halsted Street, East Orange, 
N. J.: “‘I would like to find owt the exact 
wording of a certain quotation. I recall it only 
tm a fragmentary A I should also like to 
know found. Is the correct 
form ‘Go softly all my days’ or ‘ Walk softly 

days?’ ‘am inclined to attribute it to 
et without any feeling of cer- 
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NOTABLE FICTION 
The Night-hawk. 


By ALIX JOHN. 

A story that may certainly lay claim 
to originality of subject, as it has to do 
with the Confederate biockade-runners 
who took their venturescm: course be- 
tween Halifax and the ports of the South- 
ern States. 

The heroine of the story ts a Southern 
woman of wealth and good birth who acts as 
a Confederate spy m Halifax, and whose 
career 1s to some extent based on that of a 
charming Southerner, who actually served the 
Confederacy as its secret ag-nt. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Seabees Wooing: A Heart’s History 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
(MRS. CRAIGIE.) 

The evils of the marriage of convenience are the theme Mrs. Craigie has chosen 
for her new story. The utter unscrupulousness of the modern English society woman 
striving to marry off her family well, and the wrongs that she will inflict for the sake 
> — advancement, without a quaim of conscience, are depicted with an unsparing 

an 
The plot of the story is simple but strong, and the movement ts rapid. As was to be 
expected from Mrs, Craigie, the pages are sprinkled with epigrams. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
For Sale by All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 





WHEN THE LAND 
WAS YOUNG 


A Stirring Colonial Romance. By LAFAYETTE McLAWS 


With Six Drawings by WILL CRAWFORD. Price $1.50. 


“A story of thrill and adventure.”—New York Fournal. 
“A romantic and brilliant story.”—Sabannah News. 


- Louis Globe Democrat: 
“If one is anxious for a thrill he has only to read a few pages of 
‘When the Land Was Young’ to experience the sensation.” 
New York Times: 


‘One wou!ld sacrifice a wilderness of photographic and phono- 
graphic —— for an hour of beautiful, dauntless, inimitable An- 


toinetie.’ 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON. 








Three Notable Articles in 


T HE THEATRE e... FO 


HENRIK IBSEN—THE MAN” Iilastrated 
“ CRITICS AND CRITICISM” rdilassres ed 
US TO LEADING WO ” IMustrated 


and much more apesnn Do sh and interesting geome matter regarding the 
Stage and its people. ‘ 


PICTORIAL FEATURES INCLUDE: 


Superb | portrait of Mr. Otis Skinner as Lanciotto, in eight colors. 
Fine full page half-tone plate of Mr. Joseph Jefferson, showing the distinguished 


actor at Buzzard’s Bay. This picture bears Mr. Jefferson’s autograph. 
Full-page plate of Miss Maude Adams from the latest portrait of this popular actress- 
The Number als> Contains Jarge portraits of Francis Wilson, Irene Bentley’ 


Sadie Martinot, Kate Hassett, Digby Bell, Julius Steger, Florence Rockwell, William 
Beach, Marcia Van Dresser, Mrs. Fiske. Charles Dickson, Ruth White, E. H. Sothern as 
Richard Lovelace, James K. Hackett as ‘Don Caesar, Joseph Hart as Foxy Grandpa, etc., etc, 
25 cents a copy. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. $2.50 a year. 


Or direct from the publishers 


Meyer Bros. & Co., 26 West 33rd Street, New York. 


Ghe Short Stories in 
Ghe Vouth’s Companion 


reflect vividly and faithfully scenes in the every-day lives of 


Americans, North, South, East and West. From four to 
six such stories by the foremost writers of fiction appear in 
each issue. 


For 10 cents the publishere will send any ‘ive 
issues of The Companion anywhere, Annual sub- 
scription price, $1.75 Published every Thursday. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION; Boston, Mass. 


Three Masterpieces Sent Free. 


We will send, postpaid, to every reader of The New York Times who will mail us six 
cents in stamps to pay for postage and wrapping, two of the best after-dinner 
speeches complete, and the most famous lecture ever delivered in America, also 
complefe. These masterpieces are printed on deckel-edge paper, and are bound in a band. 
somely illustrated booklet. They are taken from our ‘‘ Library of Modern = ag TA 
edited by Hon. Thomas B. Reed. Included with them is a splendid cvueet ae Mr. Reed. 
We wi.l send you at the same time full naa concerning ‘‘ M uence,’’ ee our 
special offer to advance sub. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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THE “TRADE” OF WRITING. 


The London Saturday Review grows 
merrily wrathful over a couple of books 


that have recently appeared in Eng- 
land. One is entitled, “How to Write 
a Novel.” “It is,” says The Review, 


“a book made to order, a useless book, 
a it is 
not, like the [second] book on ‘ How to 
Write for the Magazines,’ an impudent 
What in- 
writer 


somewhat intrusive book, but 


and an objectionable book.” 
The Saturday Review 
especially in these volumes is the evi- 
dence their publication affords “ that 
there are crowds of half-educated and 
people who wish 


terests 


wholly inexperienced 
to ‘take to literature,’ instead of taking 
to other form ae 
new business,” it interprets the author 
of the book as saying, “ that is what we 
have really invented for the degradation 
of literature. Only smart young men 
need apply; we will teach you to write 
‘stylishly,’ and in a short time you will 


some of business.” 


turn out very marketable articles. You 
must watch the market carefully; you 
must change your whole shopful of 
goods with the season; you must adapt 
your salesman’s manner to the kind 


of customer who approaches your coun- 
ter. Be sure you buy for cheapness; if 
you are pushing enough you will be able 
to sell shoddy at a premium. Busi- 
in a businesslike spirit 


**e** 


conducted 
always pays; have no fears; if you could 


ness 


have made a draper’s shop pay, you will 


be able to make money out of literature 
as a business.” 
Doubtless such manuals as are de- 


scribed are signs of the tendency which 
The Saturday Review detects, and they 
themselves silly vulgar 
But do not see that they 
writers whom they try to in- 
likely to degrade lit- 
any marked degree. What 
and what 


are in and 
enough, 
the 


struct 


we 
or 
are really 
erature in 


manuals try to teach 
of them 
all. It 
possibly printed, matter offered for sale. 
that, but it 
It is not easy 
hard to 
What- 


enduring 


these 
the 


literature 


students turn out is not 


at is mere written, 


Literature is generally is 
something more and else, 
to it 


detect essential 


define, and is not very 


character. 
it 


its 


ever it consists in, is and 


fine and strong, and it can outlive gen- 


erations of what we may call the 
product of “manual” labor, without be- 
ing in the least affected by it in the 
direction of degradation. 
As for writing as a trade, it is not 
a novelty, invented in our time, nor does 
. it now for the first find a profitable 
market open to it. Men have written 
for gain by pandering to the ignorance, 
folly, vanity, and even the vice of their 
fellows since long before the art of 


printing. The rolls that Roman authors 
wrote for their patrons contained a large 
proportion of ignoble stuff. The parch- 
full of it. 


century or 


ments of the monasteries are 


The printing of the last two 
in England and in France and elsewhere 
it. The that has 


to us, now 


abounds in literature 


come down and is read, 


thanks to its vital force and the world’s 
eternal need of it and joy in it, is but 
a minute fraction of the product of its 


time. Of what is lost some died of 
feebleness and some of rottenness, and 
a great part of it was the perishable 
output of writers for money and for 
nothing better. It cannot, of course, be 
proved, but it is a fair inference from 
such comparison as it is possible to 
make that the percentage of writing for 
money and for no higher motive is as 


small now as it ever was, if not smaller. 
Nor is that motive in itself necessarily 

unworthy. 

free 


Very few writers in any age 


can be from it. Though they may, 


as Dr. Holmes advised, use authorship 


as a cane and not as a crutch, it is rare 
that 


Thackeray's is a name all honest fellow- 


they can get on without the cane. 
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craftsman are proud of. In. 1841 Fitz 
Gerald wrote to a friend: “ Have you 
read Thackeray's little book, ‘The Sec- 
ond Funeral of Napoleon’? If not, pray 
do, and buy it, and ask others to buy 
it, as each copy sold puts 74d. in T.’s 
pocket, which is very empty just now, I 
take it.” And poor Thackeray, with a 
heart as full of courage as his pocket 
was empty of pence, wrote of the same 


little venture: “I have 74d. out of 
each half-crown. 
d. £ s. d. 
WOO. vi cascce TORS beste 3 2 6 
1,000. ....006. _7,000....... . 5 0 
cae a PEE ee 75,000. ....06+ $12 0 oO 
MG. ci sceck 750,000. . 0.006 8,125 0 oO 
“One hundred copies have already 
been sold, so that my fortune is very 
clear.” Weighed down with a_ sore 


burden, tormented by cares and grief, 
he counted the pence, and had to, and to 
his readers he meant to give the worth 


of their money. It is not a bad trade. 





PROF, TRIGGS ON FOETRY. 
We make room with 
letter from Prof. Triggs of the University 
of Chicago, at whom we have had occa- 


pleasure for a 


sion, in what seemed to us to be the in- 
terest of the English literature which he 
and we both profess, from time to time 
to gird. A bright New Yorker once de- 


described Taine as “an agricultural 
chemist applied to literature.’”’ The de- 
scription, though unjust, is intelligible. 


We venture to say that those of our 
readers who have made the literary ac- 
quaintance of Prof. Triggs would at least 
understand what we meant if we said 
that he was a mechanical engineer ap- 
plied to literature. Indeed, he admits it 
himself. What he looks for in literature, 
he tells us, is the manifestation of hu- 
man energy. A poet is a maker. (We re- 
member to have heard that first-term 
That one man exhibits his 
power of “ poiesis "’ (what a pity we have 
no Greek type to raise this discussion to 
the proper plane!) in refining oil, and an- 
detail 
which really has nothing to do with the 
is dynamical, 


freshman.) 


other in playing the violin is a 


The real question 
How many foot-pounds of energy does 


case. 


he liberate during the process? 
This is not at all new. The late Thom- 
as Carlyle, who could not buy an over- 
with 
a paradox that the 


coat unless his wife went him, 


sed to have great 
So, 


Johnson. 


was all kinds of great man. 
that 
‘Genius is great ability accidentally di- 
is the 


put his paradox. 


man 


for matter, did Samuel 


rected to a particular pursuit” 
way Samuel used to 


Therefore a Rockefeller or a Pierpont 
Morgan is interconvertible with a Shake- 
speare. If Plutarch had really known his 
business, he would have made a parallel 
between Alexander and Cicero or Caesar 
of 
each parallel to two of a trade. 
We 
Triggs should not 


and Demosthenes, instead confining 


know of no Prof. 


himself 


reason why 
amuse 


the 
really finds 


by 
incommensura- 
We 
for 


measuring together 
if he 
not 


ble, 


are 


it amusing. 
interested in or responsible 
the University of Chicago, with the au- 
gust founder of which he has doubtless 
solidified himself by that famous parallel 
between Rockefeller and Shakespeare. 
We simply deal with poetry as an art, 
not as a manifestation of energy meas- 
How 


or less head of steam Keats carried than 


urable in foot-pounds. much more 


Fulton we have neither notion nor cu- 


riosity to know. When a man produces 
something that he pretends is literature 
and we do not find it so, we do not con- 
sider that it might be very workmanlike 
sanitary plumbing. We only 
what he has to say and how well he has 


We really require that he shall 


inquire 


said it. 
have learned his business. This, for ex- 
ample, we hold that Longfellow did and 
Walt Whitman did 


potential energy 


not, however much 


more there may have 
in the the artist. 


“What I object to in Whitman's way of 


been bungler than in 


writing,”’ once observed Bayard Taylor 


to the present reviewer, “is that it is not 
We continue to hold 


right 


a way of writing.” 
that Plutarch in 
fining his parallels to parallelable char- 
the 
wrong in expending his gray matter in 
about the 
1 o’clock to London Bridge. 

see our way, his 
letter, to modify our judgment that he is 


was in the con- 


acters, and that Prof. Triggs is in 


investigations distance from 
We do not 
even from courteous 
not a safe counselor in the province of 
literature. He is a rare professor of that 
and we trust he 


* Half-baked ” is a harsh 


branch of dynamics, 


will remain so. 
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phrase, but perhaps Prof. Triggs will ex- 


cuse us if we record our judgment that 
he is, as a Professor of English Litera- 
ture, perhaps a trifle underdone. 

! 
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THE GENIUS OF IRVING. 

Especial attention should be given by 
the readers of THe SatuRDAY REVIEW to 
Mr. Whitelock’s article on Washington 
Irving. Without any statistics at hand 
we cannot make a definite statement, 
but there is certainly a general impres- 
sion that the works of Irving are not 
read now as extensively as they deserve 
to be. Mr. Whitelock is right in saying 
that the country owes him a debt of 
gratitude for striking the first note of a 
National literature. He might have add- 
ed that the prose style in which Irving 
made himself known to the world will 
bear comparison with that of Charles 
Lamb or Robert Louis Stevenson. To 
say this is to say that Irving holds a 
proud position among the writers of the 
nineteenth century. 
which sight 
many Americans, who, in searching after 


It is a position of 
is lost by altogether too 
the high excitements of the new 
mantic 


ro- 
novels, are losing the ineffable 
charms of a prose more closely allied to 
poetry than any written in our day. 
The 
which runs through all the works of Irv- 


loveliness of the tender feeling 


ing is paired with a sweet and genial hu- 
mor, which never bites or offers the 
sting of pain. 
ties is 


And with these two quali- 
associated a warm and pictur- 
esque fancy which presents in striking 
colors scenes and characters of varying 
natures, from the haunted valleys of the 
Hudson and the vacuous waverings of 
Ichabod Crane to the olive slopes of the 
Spanish mountains and the proud spirits 
hidalgos. Who that 
once read can ever forget the wonderful 


of forgotten has 
charm of “ The Alhambra,” or can turn 
from it to the “ Knickerbocker History 
of New York” without a feeling of 
amazement that both works came from 
the same pen?. And who can read the 
* Conquest Grenada” without 
warming of the blood in sympathy with 
the deep emotion of the writer over the 
fate of the unhappy Moors? 

Yet the average reader of to-day 
knows Irving only as a name. His works 
are permitted to repose in peaceful and 


of a 


ignominious silence on too many shelves, 
while more highly spiced writers throng 
the marketplaces. But there is bound to 
be a reaction. The time will surely come 


when the sensational writers of cheap 


romances will be allowed to fade away 
into oblivion. But there will always be 


some genuine students of literature to 


whom the beautiful prose of Washington 
Irving will bring delight, for such writ- 
instinct with the 


spirit of true literature, and it must live. 


ing is imperishable 





History in Mr. Bacheller’s Novels. 


There is a good deal of literary material 
of the quieter in Jefferson and St. 
Lawrence Counties, the “north country’ 
of which Irving Bacheller treats in his two 
books. At Leraysville, near Watertown, in 
Jefferson County, there was a settlement 
early in the nineteenth century, of distin- 
guished Frenchmen who had fled from the 
wrath to come in France. They had formed 
New York” 
of land 
Lawrence River, up 
which they sailed to reach their property. 
The Count de Chaumont had 10,000 acres 
there, and Mme. de Staél had another 10,- 
000 immediately adjoining his, although she 
reaim of 
reflection 
been 


sort 


and 
about 


‘““Compagnie de 
630,000 acres 


the St. 


a 
chased 


pur- 
nine 
miles from 


A fascinating 
with the 


visited it. 
opens 


never 
conjecture 
that Mme. de Staél might have an 
emigrant to America. The Duc de Brogli 
was another large land owner, and also M 
Pidgeon, the most noted astronomer of the 
These gentlemen built fine houses in 
the” north country, and lived in baronial 
fashion. Chateaubriand visited them there. 
Joseph Bonaparte had a big hunting lodge 
on the lake which still bears his name, and 
if his little brother Napoleon had beaten 
the allies that day in Belgium he, too, pro- 
posed to come 


up 


day. 


over and have a royal 
‘shooting box,’’ and a mighty hunt up in 
the north woods. Here these last century 
gentlemen enjoyed the wild life of the fron- 
tier, and here yet stand the ruins of their 
That of the Count de 
Chaumont has been restored in recent 
years by a wealthy Philadelphian, who 
spends his Summers there, and this house 
is the one in which so many 
scenes in *‘ D’ri and |” are laid. 

St. Lawrence County was the theatre cf 
some big land deals in the early days. In 
1786 the State of New York created a land 
to 


old Doric mansions. 


important 


further the settlement 
then as little known 
Africa. Ten towns were 
64,000 acres each. They were 
ealled Louisville, Stockholm, Potsdam, 
Madrid, Lisbon, De Kalb, Massena, Oswe- 
gatchie, Hague and Chambray, of which the 
last 
and Gouverneur 


commission 

section, 

of 
of 


of 
as the 
estab- 


this 
heart 
lished, 


two have been changed to Morristown 
It was advertised that the 


ey 









































































































































ten towns would be sol@ July 10, 1787, 
at “XI o’tlock in the forenoon at the 
Coffee House in the City of New York.” 
One lot in every town was to be reserved 
for a “school and gospel” lot, and one 
for “the promotion of literature.” The 
rents and profits of these were to be ap- 
plied to “churches and schools, as the 
people assembled in their town meetings 
might direct.” But much as they loved 
their churches, the sturdy old Puritans of 
the north country never appropriated a 
dollar of public money for their support. 
Philip Schuyler got 50,000 acres of that 
land. Jeremiah Van Rensselaer bought 
the town of Massena. Gouverneur Morris 
was a heavy holder in the vicinity of Nor- 
folk and elsewhere. But Alexander Ma- 
comb got most of the county. In fact, he 
got so much, and at such a very low price, 
~-16 cents an acre,—that there was a great 
scandal, and threats of impeaching the 
commission. It is startling to unearth a 
suspected land steal in these immaculate 
days. Macomb was a Detroit fur trader, 
and a very well known man. Immediately 
upon the acquisition of his vast holdings in 
northern New York he sent an agent to 
Europe to dispose of them. 

David Parish lived the life of a gentle- 
man of leisure in Ogdensburg before the 
Vanderbilts ran a ferryboat. He built 
roads and drove through the country at a 
great pace, with a coach and four, and 
relays every fifteen miles. He had a fine 
old house at Ogdensburg, surrounded by a 
great brick wall overgrown with roses; 
and it is this home which Mr. Bacheller 
has made the scene of a forgotten little 
firstling named “The Master of Silence.” 
President Monroe was afterward a guest 
at the house. The founding by Father 
Picquet, priest, explorer, missionary and 
statesman, of his mission for the Iroquois 
at La Presentation near Ogdensburg, in 
1749, might make a good story. The wise 
old abbé did it to win the Six Nations 
away from the English. The exploration 


and survey of the county was a chapter of 


thrilling interest. Then came the real 
settlers, chiefly from Vermont, and it is 
upon that period that “Eben Holden” 
touches. ad 








New York Public Library’s Print 
De;artment. 


Last Winter, on the occasion of one of its 
exhibitions, the Grolier Club published a 
catalogue of the etchings, engravings, and 
lithographs by women in the 8S. P. Avery 
collection of prints in the New York Pub- 
lic Library. And now there has been is- 
sued the handbook of Mr. Avery's re- 
markable gift of prints and art books, 
made soon after the establishment of a 
print department by the library. This 
handbook, which was noticed in THE Sat- 
URDAY Review of Aug. 24, covers the 
entire collection and gives a good idea of 
the riches which it comprises. 

An interesting introduction describes the 
character of this collection of nearly 18,000 
prints and the process of its formation, but 
the discriminating collector and donor has 
many amusing anecdotes in petto which 
illustrate the value of open eyes and the 
propitious moment. 

Attention is called in the introduction to 
a few exceptions to the general plan which 
the formation of the Avery col- 
These are a set of impressions of 
Liber Studiorum,”’ with the etch- 
same, unique in the United 
portfolios of works by P. 
J. Norblin, an eighteenth century etcher, 
and the works by women, many of which 
were also executed in the eighteenth cent- 
ury. 

To the larger public the activity of the 
print department of the library is made 
evident by interesting exhibitions. But the 
number of those who visit the print room 
for purposes of study and resear« h is also 
growing larger, and an increasing percent- 
age of these by their demands bear testi- 


underlay 
lection. 
Turner's “* 
ings for the 
States; some 


mony to the varied usefulness that lies 
latent in a well-ordered print collection. 
This usefulness is destined to be greatly 
inereased by the facilities which will be 
afforded in the library’s new building at 


Forty-second Street, where, as the library 
plans show, the print department's re- 
sources can be augmented by the books in 
the art section, of which it forms part, and 
to which the greater part of an entire floor 
is devoted. 

The well-made ‘‘ Handbook,” while form- 
ing a graceful tribute to the discriminating 


generosity of Mr. Avery, serves also an- 
other purpose. In describing the scope of 
his gift it indicates also the lines on which 


the print department of our public library 
can be extended and built up. In other 
words, this record of a gift, besides holding 
up an example for others to follow, shows 
in what manner it can be best emulated. 
There have in facet, a number of 
gifts before the publication of the “ Hand- 
book,”’ and a list of the donors is given. It 
includes the names of John Durand, (com- 
plete collection of the engraved works of 


been, 


his father, A. B. Durand,) Mrs. Henry 
Draper, Dr. H. R. Storer, Frederic Sheldon, 
Cc. B. Curtis, (over 1,000 engravings after 


Raphael and others,) W. Havemeyer, James 
D. Smillie, (a fine collection of the engrav- 
ings of his father, James Smillie, and others 
associated with him,) E. D. French, Henry 
Wolf, R. Swain Gifford, and F. S. King, 


the last named four having given selec- 
tions from their own works. 

These contributions and the Avery gift, 
added to the material which came to the 
Hbrary with the Lenox, Duyckinck, Em- 
met, Kennedy, Bancroft, Tilden, Bigelow, 
Ford, and Maitland gifts and purchases, 
form a collection estimated at 50,000 pieces, 
excluding duplicates. In part of this mate- 
rial the aesthetic element predominates, in 
part the useful, but the whole forms a fine 
nucleus for a collection worthy of the city 
and necessary for carrying out the plans 
augmented by Director Billings and in 
process of execution by the (vrator of thig 
department. We may entertain b-igt hore; 
for the future of the work which Mr. Avery 
has so well initiated. 








OUR CABLE LETTER. 





eee, 
Latest Items About the Doings of 


Authors and Publishers. 
Bpecial Cable to Toe New YORK TiMEs SAT- 
URDAY REVIEW. 

1901, THe New YorK TIMES. 
FONDON, Aug. 30.—Hall Caine 
has been much in evidence 
all this week. He has been 
interviewed a number of 
times and interrogated con- 
cerning his experiences dur- 
ing his last visit to Rome and his opin- 
ions in regard to the relations between 
the Pope and the Cardinals, between the 
people and the monarchy, and his gen- 
eral knowledge of Rome—its life and 
customs. He professes to believe that 
“The Eternal City’ will not be placed 
on the Index Expurgatorius. He always 
manages to have something to say, and 
never fails to say it in an interesting 
way, and there is no doubt that the 
greater portion of the great reading pub- 
lic here takes him seriously. Evidently 
his new book has made a great im- 
presssion already on the Nonconformist 
mind, 
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*,° 
D. Appleton & Co. will publish this 
Winter a new novel by E. H. Cooper, an 
author hitherto unknown in America, 
called “A Fool's Year.” The writer's 
sporting story, “ Blake of Newmarket,” 
has been widely read here. Three other 
novels, “‘ Geoffrey Hamilton,” “ Richard 
Escott,” and ‘“ The Enemies,” are also 
to his credit. 
*,° 
Messrs. Bell will publish this Winter 
the first three volumes of a new series 
called The Great Craftsmen: “ The 
Pavement Masters of Siena,’’ by Hobart 
Cust; “ Peter Wischer,” by Cecil Head- 
lam, and the “Ivory Workers of the 
Middle Ages," by Miss A. M. Cust. 
o,° 
Longmans, Green & Co. will publish 
this Autumn Andrew Lang’s “ Mystery 
of Mary Stuart,” of which already men- 
tion has been made in your columns. 
New investigations of the Queen's char- 
acter and relations have been made, and 
the book will be based upon authentic 
manuscripts hitherto unused. 
°° 
I am not sure that Marie Corelli has 
overcome her scruples against having 
her life placed before the public or her 
aversion to seeing her picture meet pub- 
lic gaze, byt at any rate her life, with 
photographs, will shortly be included in 


a series called the Bijou Biographies. 
o,° 






















The series of newspaper articles on 
the Boer war signed “ Linesman,” al- 
ready mentioned in these dispatches, is 
now down for book publication in Octo- 
ber, with the title “The Struggle in 
Natal.” 





o,¢ 

The House, 43 Gerrard Street, London, 
where Dryden lived and died, has been 
condemned as unsafe and may be razed. 
Por years it has been one of the less 
frequently visited landmarks of London. 

*,* 

Fisher Unwin has in press a new vol- 
ume by John Oliver Hobbes called “A 
Study in Temperaments,” comprising 
three stories and a play. The same pub- 
lisher also announces a new play by her 
that has not yet been acted. 

bP bd 

In regard to the forthcoming new edi- 
tion of Hazlitt, inquiry has been made 
concerning the manuscript of the fourth 
volume of “A Memoir of Thomas Hol- 
croft, Written by Himself,” and William 
Hazlitt. The work was begun by Hol- 
croft, continued by Hazlitt, and pub- 
lighed in 1816. It is believed that the 
manuscript of the fourth part, which 
should be in Hazlitt’s handwriting, is 
still in existence. 


















°° 

Elliot Stock is about to publish a book 
entitled “Who Killed Amy Robsart?” 
by Philip Sidney, which embodies the 
results of fresh investigations. It may 
be recalled that Amy Robsart, daughter 
of Sir John Robsart, married the Earl of 
Leicester, then Dudley, in 1550, and ten 
years later came to her death, either by 


a fall or by the hand of an assassin. It 
is said that the Simancas archives con- 
tain documents showing that there was 
a plot to destroy her by poison. His- 
torians have often accused Queen Eliza- 
beth, as well as Leicester, of being con- 
nected with her death. 

*¢ 














*- 

John Murray publishes in a tew days 
a novel called ‘‘ The Gathering of Broth- 
er Hilarius,"’ by Michael Fairless, who 
died from consumption last Saturday. 
The publication of the book was hur- 
ried, so that the author might read the 
proofs on his Coathbed, 

o 

The annual convention of the Library 
Association met in Plymouth this week. 
Its session was interesting, but not of 
particular importance, shelving, classi- 
fication, and cataloguing occupying most 
of the attention of the delegates. A 
sensible protest was made by F. Pacy of 
‘Westminster against making a reference 
library the dumping ground of incon- 
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PROF. TRIGGS REPLIES, 
ms 

What He Thinks About Shake- 

speare, Rockefeller, and Long- 

fellow, andthe Hymn Writers. | 






IN the public mind three opin- 
i ions have recently become at- 
tached to my name. I am 
reported as saying that Mr. 
Rockefeller is greater than 
Shakespeare; that all hymns 
are written in doggerel, and 
that Longfellow wrote “ drivel.’ I have a 
great many other opinions on a great many 
subjects, but these three have escaped some- 
how from my classroom and reached the 
public ear. It is hardly necessary for me to 
explain that these remarks issued from a 
teacher’s classroom, and I am somewhat 
proud that I succeeded in so phrasing my 
propositions that not only the members of 
my class, but a great many editors and 
other writers have been stimulated to ex- 
press their opinions also upon these topics. 
I am humiliated, however, as I perceive 
that I did not employ the science of 
pedagogy with enough skill to keep myself 
out of the controversy. Pour out your 
scorn upon ideas, if you please, but grant 
me the right of living. The published re- 
ports I am not disposed absolutely to deny 
—although I would not say that Rockefeller 
is greater than Shakespeare, or that all 
hymns are written in doggerel, or that 
Longfellow wrote ‘drivel’: instead of 
denying them it is easier to explain them. 


As to the first of these statements I 
really cannot understand why the juxtapo- 
sition of the two names mentioned should 
arouse controversy. It may be that in the 
public mind a poet is supposed to be a 
maker of verses, a manipulater of rhymes, 
a juggler with fine phrases, and therefore 
something essentially different from a secu- 
lar business agent, a manipulator of im- 
mense physical properties. But I am ac- 
customed to use the term poet—the “ ma- 
ker,”’ that is—to describe not only one who 
molds the forms of language, but also the 
painter, the sculptor, and the musician; 
and again not the artist alone, but also the 
inventor, legislator, or religious prophet. 
The word poet is properly a generic name 
for all who create. The limitation of its 
use to writers of verse is both unfortunate 
and unwise, since such limitation tends to 
exalt the versifier—often a contemptible 
fellow enough—too far above his associates 
and further to obscure the essential rela- 
tions existing between all persons who ex- 
hibit the creative spirit. At the timé of 
making the comparison reported I was re- 
ferring to Shelley's ‘‘ Defence of Poetry,” 
which is generally acknowledged to be the 
finest essay in English treating of poetry 
and the poet. “ Poetry,’’ Shelley observes, 
‘‘is the expression of the imagination and 
is connate with the origin of man."’ And all 
who display imagination, the higher crea- 
tive sense as distinguished from the logical 
reason, Shelley declares are poets. He de- 
scribes philosophers, like Plato and Lord 
Bacon, as poets, and in one place institutes 
a comparison between Caesar and Homer, 
asserting that the true poetry of Rome 
lived not in Horace, Catullus, or Ovid, but 
in its institutions, 


Where, now, are the “ makers,” the orig- 
inators, the poets in American history? 
Poe and Whitman perhaps in the field of 
literature; Washington and Lincoln, let us 
say, in respect to politics; Story and Mar- 
shall in the courts of law; Mrs. Eddy in 
the realm of religion. Plainly the creative 
spirit does not manifest itself greatly in 
these fields. We are inheritors of liter- 
ature, laws, politics, and religion. We 
brought with us, for instance, the distinc- 
tion between Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism and inherited all the disputes of the 
Protestant sect. We have created nothing 
new in religion unless It may be “ Chris- 
tian Science.” It seems to me that in one 
respect only have we been inventors and 
‘“ makers.”” What we are creating on this 
continent is an industrial democracy. The 
resl “ poets” are working in the field of 
industry and upon the structure of the 
ideai commonwealth. A thousand others 
besides Mr. Rockefeller might be mentioned 
as showing the direction of the social! en- 
ergy. Some day the same social energy 
may issue in literature and a greater than 
Shakespeare may arise in the Western 
world. But meanwhile the best explanation 
I can offer my classes of the absence of a 
Shakespeare in America is that the Shake- 
speare energy is to-day absorbed in other 
than literary activities. Is America in the 
twentieth century to be considered less in 
the total of its energy than England in the 
sixteenth century? 


As to the other topics, if the published 
reports be modified so as to read: ‘‘ Many 
hymns are written in doggerel" and 
* Longfellow’s poetry is of a minor or- 
der,” I think there will be little reason 
for acrimonious dispute. The remark con- 
cerning hymns was made in connection 
with an assertion that tae world’s secular 
literature is greater than its religious lit- 
erature. And in the English field this is 
certainly true, as may be verified by com- 
paring Palgrave’s two volumes of selec- 
tions from secular and religious lyrics. If 
I were to make seriously a criticism of 
hymns I should refer not to their dog- 
gerel, the use of which under the con- 
ditions of public singing is perhaps un- 
avoidable, but to their ideals and the sym- 
bols which express these ideals, The hymn, 
indeed, is a proof of the thesis advanced 
in this paper that we are not creative to- 
day in the realm of religion, since in re- 
spect to ideals the hymns are generally | 
monarchic and feudal in character, and 






































































































































































































































which, thanks to science, is fairly cosmic 
in its scope. 


Longfellow, too, illustrates the survival 
in America of the feudal traditions, and 
now that the literatures of Europe are 
accessible to all readers in complete and 
scholarly forms the instruction of Long- 
fellow in the romances and legends of 
Europe may safely be ignored. Longfel- 
low’s greatest service was undoubtedly as 
a translator, and the greatness of this 
service is frankly acknowledged. But the 


more one praises Longfellow's translations 
the less inclined is he to admire his 
handiing of native American subjects, for 
it is soon perceived that the literary 
temper that gave him access to the lit- 
erature of feudal Europe is not the temper 
requisite to admit to the secrets of Amer- 
ican history: In trying to make the in- 
cidents of American history romantic 
Longfellow reduced them to what is less 
than their reality. Whitman says some- 
where that “as soon as histories are 
properly told there is no more need of 
romances.”’ The poetry of Colonial life is 
found in the actual histories of such 
writers as Eggleston and Roosevelt, and 
not in the fictions of poets. Longfellow, in- 
deed, has an almost uncanny faculty of 
belittling reality by the use of ineffectual 
imagery. The imagery, for instance, .of 
the “Hymn to the Night” is so much 
less than the night itself that the poem 
falls far below the reality it celebrates. 
But it is not my purpose to write a critique 
of Longfellow’s poetry. I hope, however, 
that it is not unbecoming in me to sug- 
gest that, since all criticism is rewrit- 
ten every generation or two, and since 
the present generation of critical readers 
is turning to Browning and Whitman 
rather than to Milton and Longfellow, it 
is quite unlikely that the New England 
poets will continue to maintain the same 
authority over men’s minds as they have 
held in the past. When we who live in 
the West or South perceive how our civili- 
zations are ignored by the Eastern critics 
who presume to write the literary history 
of America we may be pardoned for 
scrutinizing more carefully than we have 
done hitherto this boasted literature of 
New England. What interest can a people 
essentially unethical in their civilization 
have in a literature that is inspired, when 
inspired at all, by ethical enthusiasms? 
The South says, "'Give us beauty."’ The 
West says, ‘ Give us action.” 
OSCAR LOVELL TRIGGS. 
Chicago, Aug. 26, 1901. 





Most Beautiful of Hlustrated 
Books 


At the recent Stanley sale in London, 
Colonna’s “ Poliphilo,”’ Venice, printed by 
Aldus, 1499, sold for the record price of 
£143. The copy was a lovely example of 
the undoubted masterpiece of the school 
of Venetian wood engraving, in which “b” 
and “ia’’ were the best two of the block 
cutters, The engravings in this copy were 
in fine condition, the illustration of the 
sacrifice to Priapus being unmutilated, and 
the binding was old French red morocco, by 
Derome. It was described as “an excep- 
tionally tall copy,” but the size, unfortu- 
nately. was not given. 





Many critics have displayed their ingenu- 
ity in seeking to discover the name of the 
man who supplied the exquisite designs 
that have immortalized one of the dullest 
preductions of the Italian intellect. They 
have been attributed to Bellini, and some 
of them, according to the late Lake Price, 
are by Carpaccio. No one, however, seems 
to take much notice of the latter’s sup- 
posed discovery. We are still far from 
learning whether the “‘b” that is marked 
on some of the woodcuts (or metal cuts?) 
is the designer's initial or the engraver's 
name. The probability is that ‘‘b’’ was the 
craftsman, since there are cuts in the 1505 
Ovid, evidently drawn by the same hand 
as those of the “ Poliphilo,”” and yet bear 
the initials ‘ia.’ Some day these matters 
may be cleared up by a fortunate discovery 
of some latent fact. 


The author, F. de Colonna, wrote his book 
at Treviso in 1467, and sometimes, when the 
last leaf (with the real date) is lacking, 
the work has been catalogued as having 
been printed there, which would be impor- 
tant if true, as the first book printed in 
Treviso bears the date of 1471. The in- 
itial letters of the chapters form an acros- 
tic, which yields the words “ Poliam frater 
Franciscus Columna peramavit.'’’ Despite 
this Latin phrase and the Latin title of the 
bvok, the language used is Italian disfig- 
ured with a little classical affectation in 
the spelling. 


For many years the “ Poliphilo”’ has re- 
alized large sums at auction. Beckford’s 
copy sold for £130, and Turner's, a finer 
example, in brown morocco, by Bedford, 
brought £137. This year Sir Henry Hope 
Edwardes's beautiful copy, in olive moroc- 
co, by Bedford, the back and sides tooled to 
a Grolier pattern, brought £122. Brayton 
Ives had a copy, described as being on 
lerge paper, but the catalogue did not men- 
tion the size. It sold for $430. 


a —————_—_——Z&ZZEE_E 
The Kelmscott Chaucer. 


At a recent Sotheby auction a copy of 
the Kelmscott Press edition of Chaucer's 
Works, issued in 1806 by William Morris at 
£20, was sold for £83—the highest price it 
has yet brought in England, and a London 
correspondent of a New York paper re- 
marks ingenuously: “It will not be long 
before copies of the Kelmscott Chaucer will 
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they began to quote prices received here for 
certain English books. Those who write in 
Great Britain on bibliographical matters 
still remain indifferent to American prices, 
however, although in many important in- 
the records are held here. And 
when $600 has been paid here for an 
of the Kelmscott Chaucer 
and $950 has been given for a special copy, 
in stamped pigskin, an Englishman comes 
forward and tell us that ere long a copy 
will worth $500! Bibliography not 
altogether dull when such humorists 
abound. 

The first copies of the Kelmscott Chaucer 
that came upon the market in England sold 
for a slight advance on the subscription 
price, and during 1897 the appreciation was 
not marked. In 1898, however, a copy 
fetched £28 10s., and the fact was widely 
chronicled. At Bangs'’s on March 31, 1898, 
the first copy sold in the United States 
brought $157.50, and a year later Pratt's 
copy realized $215. The English prices had 
advanced by that time, copies selling in 
February, April, and July, 1899, for £44, £56, 
and £58 10s. During the English season of 
1899-1900 nine copies were sold realizing 
these sums: £58, £60, £64, £64, £66, £69, £67, 
£66, and £72, (the latter a presentation copy 
from Morris.) In America during the same 
season these sums were given: $450, 
(Daly’s,) $600, (the record price for an or- 
dinary copy,) $515, and $560, while copies 
in stamped pigskin brought $950, (Hen- 
kels's, May 16, 1900,) and $485, (Edel- 
heim's.) This season French’s copy sold 
for $510, Arnold’s for $500, and a copy at 
Bangs’s for $480. The Edwardes copy sold 
for £30 at Christie’s, in London, in May, 
and two copies at Sotheby's in February for 
£75 and £80. Including the £83 copy, seven 
copies were sold this season. 
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Ruin of Italian Manuscripts. 


Over twenty years ago an Italian who 
had purchased q pound of butter discovered 
that the shopkeeper had wrapped it up in a 
portion of an autograph letter of Christo- 
pher Columbus, and the discovery led to 
the arousing of public attention to the con- 
dition of documents taken from the sup- 
pressed monasteries of Rome. The newspa- 
pers of Southern Italy are now calling the 
attention of scholars to a similar matter. 
When the Sicilian monasteries were sup- 
pressed in 1870, their archives were thrust 
into damp and ill-kept cellars and vaults, 
where they have been permitted to remain 
until they are in a deplorable condition. 
Thousands of precious manuscripts, finely 
illuminated and painted by scribes of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, have 
been found in the eellars of the old munici- 
pal palace at Palermo, having been irre- 
trievably damaged by the neglect of th. la t 
thirty years, 





THE FALL SEASON BEGINS. 

Our plan is to publish only what 
has a real reason for existence, to 
keep down the number ot books and 
taise the standard, This week’s vol- 
umes are: 


TWONOVELS OF THE WOODS. 


Mr. Charles Major, author of 
“When Knighthood Was in Fiow- 
er,” has written a most interesting 
story of life in Indiana during the 
early ’20s, when that State was on 
the frontier. “THE BEARS OF 
BLUE RIVER” is full of adven- 
tures with bears, wolves, catamounts 
and the other woods “ varmints” 
that made life exciting in those days. 
(Illustrated by A, B. Frost and Mary 
Baker-Baker. $1.25 net.) 

In “ THE BACK WOODSMAN ” 
Mr. H. A. Stanley takes his readers 
right out into the primeval forest 
where a man’s life depended on his 
courage and woodcraft. The Indian- 
infested border of New York State 
during the Revolution gives the au- 
thor a field which no one since 
Cooper has filled so dramatically. 
($1.50.) 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG 
AMERICA. 

You have heard “Pop Goes the 
Weasel” and “King William Was 
King James’s Son,” and all the oth- 
er dear old childhood songs—but 
have you ever seen them printed with 
the original airs? In this fascinat- 
ing volume Miss Blanche Osterta 
has collected and illustrated with 
wonderful charm all these familiar 
classics) A book for every home. 
(Pictures in color and black and 
white ; mesic and words; $2.00 net.) 

Two more volumes of “ The Per- 
sonal Eliot” just ready—* Daaiel 
Deronda.” As the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser says, it is “the latest and 
most serious attempt to give a 
worthy edition George Eliot’s 
works.” (Illustrated and with Intro- 
ductions; $1.50 per volume. Sold 
moacsttys six volumes already is- 


These 





volumes sent to address ‘‘ on 


any 
avproval,’” to be examined and "then paid 
for or returned. 
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ONIAL CURRE: 
ea 


‘A Contributory Cause of 
olution Newly 

In one of the quarterly numb 
publications of the American Ec 
sociation, far more extensive and 
than those it usually puts forth, 
drew McFarland Davis of Cambridge has 
just brought before the public, as a portion 
of a long and arduous labor, Volume I. of 
his history of “Currency and Banking in 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay,” 4 
work which will appeal strongly to several 
classes of readers. The first part, (soon to 
be followed by the second, on banking,) is 
devoted almost wholly to a detailed history 


of the currency—chiefly that of Massachu- 


setts, but with several ample chapters, also, 
on that of the other Colonies—the laws pro- 
viding for its issue the various emissions 
of the same, the conflicts concerning it 
that arose in the Colony, and the influence 
that the Colonial legislation upon these 
matters contributed to the great conflict 
with the mother country. 

The whole subject has been treated in 
an inadequate way by the general histor- 
jans, more fully by Palfrey, perhaps, than 
any of the others, though less of what he 
left upon the currency of Massachusetts 
and New England is to be found in his 
history than in his notes. Winsor, who 
reviews the matter in the fifth volume 
of his Narrative and Critical History of 
America, so states, and he, throwing no 
especially new light on the subject, draws 
his information principally from contem- 
porary historians, such as Thomas Hutch- 
inson (in his general work) and William 
Douglass (in his ‘‘ Discourse Concerning 
the Currencies.) The Rev. Joseph B. Felt 
brought out, two generations ago, his ‘ His- 
torical Account of Massachusetts Curren- 
cy,” which nearly all writers upon coinage 
and currency since then have made use of, 
but which, while it preserved much valuable 
data, presented it in a’ disconnected way 
and with the embodiment of a consid- 
erable mass of error, In late years Will- 
fam B. Weeden brought together much 
material touching the currency in his 
“Economic and Social History of New 
England,’ and Charles H. J. Douglas, while 
giving but little space specifically to the 
currency tn his ‘ Financial History of 
Massachusetts,’ brought to light some new 
points in his analysis of the statutes. But, 
by no means ignoring these and numerous 
other works, the present author has gone 
directly to the original authorities—the 
official publications of the various States 
and the documentary records deposited in 
the archives of the State and in the rec- 
erds of courts—and bringing to the task 
high qualifications as a specialist in in- 
vestigation, an expert in economical study, 
and an appreeiator of historical values, has 
produced an able and exhaustive work 
which must henceforth be regarded as the 
great secondary “source” for all future 
searchers for fact in this department of 
inquiry, and, as regards comprehensive de- 
duction and explanation, a primal source. 

The work has been carried out upon a plan 
so broad and with an inquiry so untiring 
and intelligent that it really possesses three 
distinct and variant values. First of all, it 
is addressed to the economist, but it ap- 
peals secondarily and with nearly equal 
powers of attraction to the antiquarian 
and the student of general history. In- 
deed, to the latter it brings some facts and 
an argument tending to the establishment 
or revelation of a new contributory cause 
of the “real American Revolution,” to 
which we shall revert. presently. 

To the antiquarian the fine fac simile 
plate reproductions of various specimens of 
the Colonial currency will be especially in- 
teresting, and scarcely less so will be the 
descriptions of the same, and the chapter 
in which the principal depositaries of the 
more important bills are enumerated, and 
the rarer specimens in each described. It 
appears from this chapter that the greater 
part of these bills that have been pre- 
served are in the cabinets of the Essex 
Institute, the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, the Library of Harvard University, 
and the Lenox Library in New York, and 
that those of Mr. William S. Appleton of 
Boston and Mr. Nathaniel Paine of Worces- 
ter are among the best private collections. 
The late Judge Mellen Chamberlain also 
owned a valuable collection, which is now 
in the Boston Public Library. The oldest 
bill but one in any of these collections is a 
5s. colony bill, bearing date of Dec. 10, 
1690, which is in the Essex Institute, but 
the Massachusetts Historical Society has 
one dated Feb. 3 of the same year. 

These bills were of the very earliest is- 
sueg authorized by the acts of the Assembly 
of the Colony of the Massachusetts Bay, 
and have their full share of that curious 
interest which attaches to initial objects. 
But these are not merely isolated and in- 
significant first things, but the tangible 
reminders of the introduction of a system. 
Mr. Davis says in the very first lines of his 
book: ‘‘ We are so accustomed to the use 
of paper money that it is difficult to realize 
that a little over two centuries ago, when 
the Assembly of the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay first authorized the emission of 
bills of public credit they were securing 
for themselves the right to claim that 
they were practically the pioneers of a 
great economic experiment."’ Indeed, it is 
probable that the fact is not generally ap- 
preciated that the beginning then made in 
Massachusetts possessed the character of a 
pioneering movement not only in this 
—— 
®CURRENCY AND BANKING IN THE 

PROVINCE OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS BAY. By Andrew McFarland Davis. 
Part I., ‘‘ Currency.’’ Bighteen illustrations. 
Plates. Publications of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, issued quarterly. Large 


octavo. Pp. x.-473. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, (for the association.) $4 per 


year, Special number, $1.75 in > in 
al $ paper, $2 
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and could not have served as precedents or 
examples for the Massachusetts beginning, 
and that of China was probably unknown 
either in England or America at the close 
of the seventeenth century. 

The author enlarges very interesting!y 
on this proposition of true ploneership in 
the Massachusetts undertaking, showing 
that the original plans for establishing 
banks of deposit did not involve the idea 
of making it'a bank of issue; that even 
when the Bank 6f England was founded 
in 1604 its projectors had before them “ nd 
well-defined precedents upon which to 
base an opinion as to the probable success 
of paper money; but that the custom of 
transferring ‘accounts in bank’ by 
means of bills of exchange which must 
have found its way into practice in itself 
furnished a limited form for the circula- 
tion of bank credit which in turn suggested 
im due time a currency.” 

It is practically impossible to follow the 
author’s voluminous and intricate account 
of the establishment of a currency in the 
Colony of Massachusetts and her sister set- 
tlements, its various emissions, inflations, 
and depreciations; its influence upon the 
value of silver, the curious effect upon the 
finances of the Colonies caused by their 
reimbursement for expenditures on the 
historic Louisburg or Cape Breton expedi- 
tion, which was expected to pay for itself 
out of the plundering of the enemy. All of 
these are interesting topics, and so, too, 
from an economic point of view ts the 
“lesson "’ which the author deduces from 
the history of the various monetary meas- 
ures which he has patiently searched out 
and given a minute chronicle of in his 
score or more of chapters. 

But a far broader and more general his- 
toric interest attaches to the political ef- 
fect which the currency legislation pro- 
duced. The author in the progress of his 
investigations became convinced that the 
unwise repressive legislation of the Brit- 
ish Parliament directed against the mone- 
tary experiments of the Colonists, especially 
those of Massachusetts, and particularly 
that concerning the so-called ‘“ Land 
Bank,” which they established, was a con- 
tributing cause of the “real American 
Revolution’’ of much more importance 
than has heretofore been realized. This 
view he sets forth with vigor and with con- 
siderable convincing power in pages 303-412, 

The struggles maintained for years be- 
tween the representatives in the Assemblies 
and the royal Governors in regard to the 
currency were a large factor, he asserts, 
in producing the strained relations between 
the legislative and executive branches of 
the Government, which ‘“ paved the way 
for the assertion by the people of what was 
then frequently termed ‘independency.’ ”’ 
It was in these discussions that the in- 
habitants were first led to a critical atti- 
tude in regard to their rulers and of gen- 
eral opposition to the crown officers. 

In 1740, influenced by fears of a strin- 
gency in the circulatory medium through 
the withdrawal of the greater part of the 
currency--a measure which the Governors 
had him instructed to enforce—the old 


‘land bank" scheme, originally proposed ; 


as early as 1714, was revived, and met 
with the favor of a majority of the As- 
sembly and of the people. This project, 
which was virtually one for monetizing 
the products of the soil, and, among other 
measures, making notes payable in produce, 
would have died in a short time from its 
own weakness, but the opponents of the 
plan, the capitalists, hard-money men, and 
the supporters of a counter scheme to es- 
tablish the “ silver bank,’’ unduly alarmed, 
appealed to Parliament to suppress the 
company proposing the establishment of 
the former institution, and an act was 
very easily obtained, or, rather, an old act 
was made to apply by extension to Amer- 
ica, in this matter. Thus a line of enter- 
prise formerly legal, and all the time 
popular, was suddenly and _ artificially 
made criminal and abhorrent. Resistance 
to the enforcement of the law was advocat- 
ed by many, though acquiescence finally 
prevailed, and the bank was wound up. 
But there ensued protracted legislation 
and litigation connected with the closure, 
and the Assembly and courts were al- 
most constantly occupied with it for 
twenty years, and the effect on the public 
mind was most marked. John Adams 
said: ‘ The act to destroy the land bank 
scheme raised a greater ferment in the 
province than the Stamp act did.”’ The 
extension to the colonies of the act under 
which the ‘“ Land Bank” was wiped out 
of existence was denounced in Massachu- 
setts as an interference with the provincial 
charter. 


The arbitrary, impatient, and inconsistent 
action of Parliament provoked a _ wide- 
spread hostility in the midst of which 
were reared and educated the men who 
became the leaders of the revolution. John 
Adams, who, as Judge Mellen Chamber- 
lain has said, was ‘“‘the man who nation- 
alized the Revolution,”’ was one of them. A 
mere child when the obnoxious extension 
act was passed, the litigation it gave rise 
to was still prominent when he came into 
publie life. Add to this the fact that his 
father, Samuel Adams, was one of the 
Directors of the bank decreed out of exist- 
ence; that he suffered severely in his 
finances thereby, his estate being one of 
those declared delinquent and levied on by 
the Sheriff in the settlement of the bank's 
affairs, and that these proceedings were 
a source of annoyance and trouble to the 
son, and who could measure its total ef- 
fect “upon the future inspirer of the com- 


and leader of the revolution- 
| aty movement?” 

Of the historians Mr. Davis thinks that 
“Hildreth alone seems to have been upon 
the verge of a complete understanding of 
the political value” of this event, and 
that in the works of all—even including 
Hildreth—* we seek in vain for any recog- 
nition * * * of these experiences, at all 
proportionate to that to which they were 
entitled.” It is not, however, in the matter 
of the “ Land Bank” alone that Mr. Davis 
sees an instrumentality In shaping that 
radical and progressive change of princi- 
ples and opinions that constituted what 
Adams called the ‘‘real’’ American Revolu- 
tion, but in the whole course of currency 
discussions and conflicts arising from it 
between the pgSples and royalties’ repre- 
sentatives. ALFRED MATHEWS. 


Gardening for Beginners.* 

This is a volume which unites with a 
practical object great beauty of illustra- 
tion and no little of interest to the gen- 
eral reader who cares for gardening—as 
who does not? Oné cannot turn half a 
dozen of its 500 leaves without coming upon 
a full-page brilliant reproduction of some 
photograph of groups of flowers, or fruit- 
laden branches of trees, or broader scenes 
in one or another of the exquisitely culti- 
vated gardens of England and ireland. 
They are not only charming as pictures, 
but most admirable as photographs of a 
difficult kind, 

The real purpose of the pictures, never- 
theless, is practical, It is a book of ref- 
erence, and divides its subject under such 
topic heads as “Groups of Flowers,” 
‘‘Hardy Flowers from the Seed,” “ An- 
nuals,”” ‘“ Bulbous Flowers,” ‘‘ The Green- 
house and Conservatory,” (a long chapter,) 
“Orchids,”” ‘‘ Roses,” ‘‘Good Trees and 
Shrubs,” “‘ Cultivation of Fruit,” and so on. 
In all these the matter is practically treat- 
ed for the sake of the beginner, yet the 
larger aspect is not neglected. It must be 
remembered, however, that what is said has 
reference to the climate, soil, an@ peculiari- 
ties of England. These differ greatly from 
those in every part of the United States, 
and rules of cultivation good there would 
not serve here. Nevertheless, a person 
with even a modicum of knowledge will 
find the book of very great service and one 
that will save him costly blunders, and 
this is particularly true of such persons 
as are undertaking the beautifying of large 
grounds. Here, for example, is a hint as 
good for Lenox or Newport as for some 
“baronial estate’ in Surrey; it is anent 
climbing roses, for which pillars are to be 
provided, instead of some rough post or 
accidental stump, or veranda support. 


“A pillar, say, of crimson rambler, wel! 
isolated upon the lawn, its fine growths 
darting out here and there toa relieve the 
pillar of formality, is, when aglow with its 
crimson panicles of blossom, a gorgeous 
picture By selecting the freest growers 
and placing the pillars some twelve to 
twenty feet apart, and connecting each by 
chains hung loosely, a pretty effect is pro- 
duced when the growths are sufficiently 
developed to drape the chains with blos- 
som,” 


Such a suggestion, thrown out carelessly, 
is an indication of how much difference 
there is between gardening (i. e., ornamen- 
tal gardening) in the United States and in 
Europe, especially Great Britain. There a 
thousand years of artistic practices have 
been possible through permanence of abode, 
and have been fostered by art and wealth 
and tradition, and nourished by a moist 
and equable climate. Hundreds of gar- 
dens of great extent surround houses that 
have stood amid them for centuries, and 
are incrusted with precious associations as 
thickly as with ivies and lichens of almost 
forgotten origin. These formal beds were 
laid out long before America was heard of 
—those hedges planted when the Plan- 
tagenets were Kings. Maybe even the most 
ancient yews do not go back so far, but 
there were others before them in the same 
spot. The historians of the family will tell 
you why the Dutch style was adopted here, 
and why in the next valley you may find 
still maintained an Italian garden, studded 
with mold-green statuary, brought from 
Rome and Florence, when Milord returned 
from the grand tour in seventeen hundred 
and something. We are not blameworthy 
that no such scenes beautify our land, but 
it is time we began—and yet, what is the 
use? Few men really form or think of 
forming family “ seats"’ in this country. A 
home is rarely made with the expectation 
that it will last even a lifetime, not to 


served. Something better may present 
itself, and then we must be free to take it, 
and as for tying children to our ideas—the 
idea! So we won't plant for others to reap 
or see or smell. The institution of the 
entail may be, in many ways, undesirable, 
but it has its advantages, and among them 
is the slow systematic planning and the 
perpetuation of a noble garden. 

But even this would not give us English 
gardens. An hour with this beautiful book 
makes that plain. Their parterres and 
blossoming hedges and gay borders and 
picturesque walls and grottoes and terraces 
and statues would be racked to pieces by 
our Winters or ruined by Summer heat 
and drought, even if they could be begun. 
But that is no reason why we shouldn't 
make our gardens beautiful in our own way 
—in our several ways, ashereand there men 
and women are doing, especially under the 
gracious skies of California and of the 
Southern States. There are fine, century- 
old gardens between Charleston and Mo- 
bile now, which only need more care anc 
more money to be models for their neigh- 
bors. 

In carrying out such an ambition, as well 


*GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. A 
Handbook to the Garden. By E. T. Cook. 
The ‘Country Life’’ Library. Imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1901. $3.75 net. 
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Sometimes in a little wayside 
cottage strip that is tended by laboring 
folk who love flowers, there may be 
Seen some combination of one or two, or 
of two or three, kinds of plants, that is of 
so high an order of beauty that one may 
look in vain for anything as good in many 
a large place.” 

The volume closes with a long and per- 
haps complete catalogue of cultivated 
plants, tabulating the name, color, time of 
flowering, and other particulars, so that 
you may tell at a glance whether it would 
suit your purpose. 
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Two Books by Orme Agnus.* 


Only to those who appreciate and are in- 
terested in provincial life will the col- 
lection of stories entitled, ‘“‘Love in Our 
Village,” by Orme Agnus, appeal. These 
are stories of English peasant life in 
the locality of Dorset with the love af- 
fairs of the village for the motif. Love, 
Mr. Agnus assures us, is both the chief 
amusement and a serious business in the 
community. The peasant is not easy to 
know, and to the casual observer seems 
merely a part of his lethargic village. 
But a closer acquaintance shows that in 
each insulated life there are as exciting 
dramas and intense life problems as in 
the more demonstrative and metropolitan 
mankind. 


In none of these stories can we find 
unadulterated amusement. In each its a 
pathetic humor. This is not because the 
love-making seems crude and almost 
vulgar in its simplicity—we can under- 
stand how it should naturally be ele- 
mentary in its performance—but because 
of the trony of situations, which, after all, 
are not confined to villages. The isola- 
tion merely emphasizes the tragic. 

Thus we cannot laugh unreservedly at 
“The Dethronement of the King,” by the 
two young women to whom he engaged 
himself simultaneously. In the heart of 
one of the girls there could not be the 
joy of revenge in drenching him with cold 
water, nor a solace for dispelled illusions, 
in ‘“‘making a vooil ov he” before the 
village. The bashfulness of Mr. Jesty 
in managing his love affairs does not ap- 
peal to one as altogether mirthful. And 
“The Miraculous Inspiration of Mr. 
Jesty "’ seems rather desperation. “ The 
Roses of June" is the nearest approach 
to sprightliness which the title of the book 
would suggest. ‘The Poet’s Love” is a 
tragedy, the tragedy of a poetic soul 
and ineffectual expression. If it were 
not for the beautiful location of the vil- 
lage, a gracious heritage to any people, 
and obstacles in love affairs overcome, 
happy domestic life ensuing, also some 
cheerful details of village existence, one 
would be more depressed than refreshed 
by the reading. 


The companion book to “ Love in Our 
Village,” ‘*Jan Oxber,"’ is the biography 
of a man of worth, whose name stands for 
an epoch in village history, ‘“‘ Jan Oxber's 
Time.”” This story also exemplifies phases 
of the oppression of the peasantry by 
the gentry.’ Jan was born into the simple 
life of his town with the elements of a 
revolutionist in his nature. This element 
might have lain dormant forever, even 
after the encounter with the arrogant 
vicar, and in the uneventful continuance 
of his life never to rouse again, making 
his life no different from that of the 
other young men of his acquaintance, had 
not a single event changed his career. 
Even then it is from no personal feelings, 
the author would have us believe, that Jan 
engages in a death struggle with his 
young wife's betrayer, “the Squire,’’ but 
in behalf of the peasants. It was for 
their recognition as a people with rights, 
and with feelings to be respected, and 
for the honor of all peasant women. And 
how he accomplished this is well told. Jan 
was a whole-souled man, deserving of a 
better fate than that of making a fortune, 
alone, and in a strange land—Australia. 
But that’s the story. He never returned 
to his native land, but assisted others 
from his home to make new homes in the 
free country. So we must be satisfied 
that he had compensation for his suffer- 
ing in being of entity and count in his 
life. 

In reading Mr. Agnus’s books we 
no literary style or technique. He 
himself so much one of the people he de- 
scribes, and his descriptions are so simple 
and convincing, that we do not consciously 
note the finished workmanship of his 
work. It is only in those lapses from 
Dorset dialect, when the author makes 
a criticism, or gives a description of the 
village conventions and bits of personal 
information, that we are made aware of 
the onlooker and the’ stylist. 


realize 
makes 


D. Appleton & Co. are issuing this month 
in their Twentieth Century Textbook Series 
“A Commercial Geography,” by Cyrus 
Adams, formerly President of the Depart- 
ment of Geography, Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. Although the author 
treats of his subject from an educational 
point of view, the work should be of con- 
siderable value to the business man who 
is interested in the expansion of interna- 
tional commerce and industry and who 
would be acquainted with the underlying 
principles vf such expansion. 


*LOVE IN OUR VILLAGE; JAN OXBER. 
By Orme Angus. Two Volumes. 12mo. Cloth. 
Illustrated Boston, Mass.: L. C, 


Co, Per set, $2. 
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BOOKS AND MEN, 

The serious, respectable 
Athenaeum of London thus 
comments upon American 
book “ piracy "’: 


The ways of some transatlantic firms are 
known to be peculiar, if ‘“‘ pushful.’’ A case 
we have just noticed deserves, we think, 
some comment, In 1891, just before the 
Copyright act, the ‘“ Love Letters of a 
Worldly Woman” were published for Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford by Messrs. Harper in New 
York. The book was diligently pirated, 
and had an immense success in America. 
It consisted. of three diferent stories, all 
told in letters, the last being ‘‘On the 
Wane, a Sentimental Correspondence.” 
“The Letters of Elizabeth’ have just been 
published in New York, as No. 179 of the 
Arrow Library, by Street & Smith of 238 
William Street, and at the end of “ Eliza- 
beth’ is Mrs. Clifford's ‘‘ Sentimental Cor- 
respondence,” but there is no sign of her 
name, so that it looks, of course, as if it 
were written by Mrs. Glyn. - Further, at 
the end of the volume the ‘“‘ Love Letters of 
a Worldly Woman” are advertised as No. 
138 of the same series, without a word of 
the portion stolen from them to fatten 
*“ Elizabeth.’”” We need hardly say that 
this “Arrow” edition of the ‘ Love Let- 
ters’ brings no penny to the author. The 

ublic will be entirely in favor of the 

ooksellers. It may be remembered that 

a few years ago some officious vestrymen 
endeavored to shift the book-barrow men 
and others from Farrington Road, but 
the attempt was a fiasco, 


Far be it from us to defend such “ push- 
fulness,’ nor would we retaliate by recall- 
ing to mind the editions of Longfellow, 
(Emerson, and Lowell which thrived in Eng- 
land without putting a penny in the pockets 
of the authors, or the later books of Ameri- 
can fiction which are sold broadcast at 6d. 
per copy; but we would call our London 
confrére’s attention to a very curious phase 
of up-to-date London bookmaking. ‘‘ Love 
Letters of a Worldly Woman,” “ The Let- 
ters of Elizabeth,”’ and we may add, also 
“An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,’’ and 
“Mrs, Green” have all authorized pub- 
lishers in this country. But why were not 
these works copyrighted? The American 
publishers most interested tell us that the 
reason is to be found in the shortsighted- 
ness of the publishers in London, who, with 
supreme British indifference, ignore the so- 
licitations of American agents there. 
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“The Right of Way,” by 
Mr. Parker’s Gilbert Parker, which has 
New Novel, just completed its serial 
run in Harper's Magazine, 
will appear shortly in book form. Possibly 
more than any work of fiction Mr. Parker 
has written is ‘The Right of Way” like- 
ly to establish his reputation as a novelist 
of the first rank, and to this work of his at 
least may be applied the epithet “ great.” 
Those who have followed the story in its 
serial form must have felt, when the con- 
cluding installment was reached, that few 
more forceful and satisfying pieces of fic- 
tion, sustained on a high level and executed 
with a high sense of artistry, have been 
published for a long time. Somehow one 
feels the justification of Mr. Parker's aim 
and art in the death scene of Charley 
Steele—a scene which will linger with the 
great scenes in fiction in the reader's 
memory, It is at a crucial moment like 
this that the vision of the artist reveals 
itself, The story in its serial form has been 
followed with great interest and widely 

commented on by the press, 


The Author of Stewart Edward 
“The Westerners.’’ White, author of ‘‘ The 
Westerners,”’ is a na- 
tive of Western Michigan, where he began 
to use the rifle at the age of eleven. The 
next four years were spent in the Far West, 
principally in Califofnia. Then followed 
two years in the high school and four 
years in the University of Michigart 
“During these years I was more in the 
woods and on the water than in school,” 
says the author. ‘‘ However, I was gradu- 
ated,” Since graduation Mr. White has 
passed much of his time in the cattle, min- 
ing, and forest regions of this country, with 
intervening periods of Eastern residence 
and European travel. This Summer he is 
off on a long exploring tour in the Hud- 
son Bay region. Thus, we see, Stewart 
Edward White knows the land of which 
he writes. He has ridden on its plains 
and ranches, has explored its wildernesses, 
has hunted in its forests, has prospected 
in its mining camps. He has lived with 
the men of the Far West as they were in 
the most interesting stages of its de- 
velopment—the cowboy, the prospector, the 
miner, the woodsman, the riverman—yes, 
and appreciates the part which they have 
played in the construction of a tremendous 
economic power. It is Mr. White's in- 
tention to write a series of thoroughly 
American novels dealing with material 
which has been left untouched in this land 
of riches, 
fo] 


Mr. Bigelow “Every white wo- 
and the man to-day, if she 

White Man’s Burden. realized the interests 
of her sex, would 

agitate politically for the sanitation of the 
tropical world and the building of railways 
to the hills.” Thus writes Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow in “ The Children of the Nations,’’ 
published by McClure, Phillips & Co. Mr. 
Bigelow's remarks concerning the white 
man in the tropics are very much to the 
point, and are of special significance to us 
in our colonial expansion. Jf the white man 
will attend to the sanitary condition 
of the Hittle spot in the tropics where 
he must carry on his business and 


American 
“Pirates.’’ 


anything be done for the unhappy surplus 
of womanhood which has to stay at home 
while brothers, husbands, and sweethearts 
are working out their destinies in the dis- 
tant tropics, 

aca 


An absurd and an 
tirely unfounded report 
has been circulated in the 
newspapers to the effect that M. Maeter- 
linck, whose recent volume, ‘‘ The Life of 
the Bee,”’ has attracted so much atten- 
tion, has been suffering from mental aber- 
ration, and that he is at present in a 
sanitarium. As a matter of fact, the 
eminent Belgian writer is ic the best of 
health and spirits, as the accompanying 
letter from Alfred Sutro (the translator 
of M. Maeterlinck’s books) will show: 

I have been staying with M. Maeterlinck, 
and only returned last night. I am there- 
fore in a position to give a fairly authori- 
tative statement as to his condition and 
plans. He is in the very best of health, 
and hard at work. How this absurd rumor 
originated I am at a loss to conceive. I 
can say definitely and finally that it has 
not the very slightest or remotest founda- 
tion on fact. 


The Belgian 
Symbolist. 
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following 
for itself. 
signed by 
Thomas Varney of South- 
end, where Robert Buchanan spent sev- 
eral years of his life, and Mr, Coulson 
Kernahan, author of ** The Child, the Wise 
Man and the Devil": 


It has been suggested to us that the res- 
idents of this town would be pleased to see 
steps taken toward a public memorial to 
so distinguished a man, and we have good 
reason to believe that such a movement 
would meet with a generous response. 
But, Sir, it seems to us that in the case 
of a poet of such eminence as Robert 
Buchanan a memorial of this sort should 
not be confined to any particular town. 
Will you therefore favor us by inserting 
this letter, and by allowing us to say that 
the Mayor of Southend-on-Sea (J. Francis, 
Esq., J. P., Wilson Road, Southend-on-Sea) 
has kindly consented to act as treasurer, 
and any contributions forwarded to him will 
be duly acknowledged in the public press? 
We should like to add that this letter has 
the approval of Mr. Buchanan's relatives, 
who hope, however, that the response will 
be marked, not by the extent of the 
amount subscribed, but by the number of 
subscribers. They venture to_ suggest, 
therefore, that subscriptions be limited to 
a comparatively small sum, so that Mr. 
Buchanan's humble admirers (of whom 
there are many) may not hesitate to con- 
tribute their mite. 


Fora Memorial 
to Robert Buchanan, 


the Rev. 


“ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’’ 


The 
to ~the 


supplement 
* Diction- 
ary of National 
Biography,” which will come from the 
Macmillan Company this month, In three 
volumes, contains one thousand articles. 
Fifteen years ago, when the late George 
Smith patriotically started this immense 
undertaking, it was decided to exclude the 
biographies of living persons. Since the 
publication, in alphabetical sequence, of 
the sixty-three quarterly volumes, 800 no- 
table men and women have died whose 
lives were not included in the previous edi- 
tion in consequence of that principle be- 
ing rigidly enforced. In the first volume 
of the supplement the biography of the 
late Duke of Argyll is written by the Hon. 
George Peele, that of Matthew Arnold by 
Dr. Richard Garnett, and that of Robert 
Browning by Mr. Edmund Gosse. In the 
second volume there are biographies of 
Helen Faucit by Joseph Knight, of Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone by Mr. Herbert Paul, and of 
Lord Randolph Churchill by Mr. Sidney J. 
Low. In the third the more interesting 
contributions will be the biography of the 
late Queen by Mr. Sidney Lee, that of 
John Ruskin by Mr. E. T. Cook, and that 
of Frederick Locker-Lampson by Mr. Aus- 
tin Dobson. 
wont 
About Sept. 9 McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. will publish “ Irish 
Pastorals,"’ by Shan F. Bullock, 
consisting of a collection of sketches of 
the Irish peasantry. Mr. Bullock, as he 
admits, loves these lowly people of his own 
land, and he is perfectly at home in the 
depiction of their simple lives. Their sim- 
plicity is a unique simplicity. They are 
the true children of the soil; throughout 
their lives they live close to it, working 
it to earn their sustenance. In Mr. Bul- 
lock's sketches they seem even to biend 
with it. Mr. Bullock is the author of “ The 
Barrys,” which was published in this coun- 
try two years ago. He ts one of the lead- 
ers in the modern Celtic literary move- 
ment. His latest work will be published in 
England by Grant Richards. “Irish Pas- 
torals” is divided into parts which unite 
to form a continuous story. The titles of 
these parts will give some idea of the 
scope of the work: 1. “The Planters’; 
2."The Turf Cutters"; 3. ‘The Mow- 
ers"; 4. “The Haymakers”; 65, “ The 
Reapers”; 6 “The Diggers"; 7. ‘“ The 
Herd"; 8. “ Spotty,” and 9. “The Broth- 


ers.”’ 
= 


An amusing sequel to the 

Brief case of Messrs, Pearson 
Personals. against Hall Caine has been 
imparted to us from abroad. A resident 
of the Isle of Man gave @ Douglas book- 
seller an order to send him The Lady's 
Magazine for twelve months. He now fre- 


Poems of 
Ireland. 


fuses to pay for the subscription, as he. 


contends that he ordered the magazine 
solely to read “The Eternal City,” and 
that when the story was stoppéd The 
Lady’s Magazine was not according to 
its original promise and tus. The 


os 


ung. . Eventually he became connected 
with the Frankfurter Zeitung. He was 
for a time on the editorial staff, and re- 
mained a constant contributor even while 
acting as political editor of the Kleine 
Presse. Schreiber was one of those men 
whose untiring energy and great talents 
make them a force to be reckoned with, 
and his death will be felt by the Demo- 
crats, to whose cause he devoted him- 
self. Few men followed as keenly as he 
the labor movement, and neither work nor 
ill health was allowed to interfere with 
his studies of the social problems of the 
day. 

*,*Miss Helen Mathers writes that she 
is making what she not inappropriately 
calls a “startling experiment’ in English 
booking. She is issuing immediately her 
ovel, “Bam Wildfire,” at 1 shilling, pa- 
per, type, and number of pages (460) identi- 
cal with the 6 shillings edition, the only 
difference being in the cover, which is 
of cardinal red paper. Two interesting 
questions occur in connection with this 
announcement, How many copies must be 
sold to make the edition pay, and how will 
Miss Mather’s less popular fellow-novel- 
ists regard the experiment. 

*,*We are informed from The Arsenal, 
Central Park, that if anybody wishes in- 
formation concerning botany, entomology, 
ethnology, or natural history such infor- 
mation may be acquired by visiting the 
Central Park Reading Rom. This free 
reading room Is in the Swiss Cottage, Sev- 
enty-ninth Street West. It is reached 
through the Seventy-seventh or Bighty- 
first Street entrance. 

*.*Our attention has been called 
little slip in Irving Bacheller’s new 
“Dri and I." There are in what is called 
the introduction two letters, one from 
Joseph Bonaparte, Comte de Survilliers, 
introducing the hero to “ Napoleon III. 
of France,’ who came into existence in 
1853. Joseph Bonaparte died in 1844. The 
question is did Mr. Bacheller write ‘ Na- 
poleon III," and did the proof reader per- 
mit it to remain unaltered, or did he write 
Napoleon II., only to have it changed by 
the proofreader, on the ground that there 
was no such person then alive? 

*.*We have received an inquiry con- 
cerning the identity of the author of ‘‘ The 
Race of Leaves,’’ which has been designat- 
ed as ‘‘a new tragedy by Michael Field.” 
All we can say is that ‘“‘ Michael Field "’ 
is a pseudonym adopted by two women 
writers, understood to be a Miss Bradley 
and a Miss Cooper. Among their publica- 
tions are “ Callirrhée and Fair Rosamund.” 
“ Attila, My Attila,”’ and “ Anna Ruina.”’ 

*,.*Mr. Whitelock’s article on ‘ George 
Moore,’ which appeared a week ago in 
Tue TiMEs SATURDAY REVIEW, began with 
the phrase: ‘‘ Unfortunate enough was I 
to see Mr. Moore at his home, in Victoria 
Street, London, before his patriotic flight, 
&c. No shaft of irony was intended, how- 
ever. What the contributor actually wrote 
was: “I was fortunate enough,” &c. 

*,*It is reported that Mr. Austin Dobson 
has written an article on ‘‘ Dr. Johnson in 
Fleet Street,’’ for the next Issue of The 
Tatler. There seems to be a chance that 
the ‘“‘bookworms” will again try to dis- 
cover the origin of that oft-quoted phrase 
attributed to Boswell ‘‘And now then,”’ 
said Dr. Johnson, “ we will take a walk 
‘down Fleet Street.” 

*,*Mr. Heinemann, the London publisher, 
in a recent chat with a newspaper reporter, 
said that the Dollar Library of American 
Fiction which he issued in the Spring has 
been a very considerable success, and that 
it has for the first time brought certain 
pepular American writers to the knowl- 
edge of the English public. Apart from one 
or two authors like W. D. Howells, Marion 
Crawford, Henry James, and Mary Wil- 
kins, we know strangely little of modern 
American novelists, who are unique in be- 
ing prophets only in their own country. On 
the other hand, Mr. Heinemann said that 
certain of the books he publishes, particu- 
larly those of Mrs. Voynich and Mr. Israel 
Zangwill, have even a greater vogue in 
America than here. 

*,* ‘C. K. 8." says in the current num- 
ber of The Sphere: ‘‘Mr. Maurice Hew- 
lett is to join the ranks of the play- 
wrights. He is writing a play for Ma- 
dame Sarah Bernhardt on Mary, Queen 
of Scots. This play will reverse the usual 
experience in these matters with regard 
to modern authors; it will be performed 
in Paris as a translation from the English. 
Perhaps our Parisian friends will distin- 
guish themselves by more candor than 
sometimes obtains in the English theatre, 
and I have no doubt that Mr. Hewlett's 
name will appear on Madame Bernhardt’s 
playbill. Some of us have seen French 
plays in England where only the name of 
the translator or adapter from the French 
has been-in evidence.” 

*,.*Mr. Baring Gould is at present on the 
Continent, and is not expected to return 
to England till Christmas. He has not, how- 
ever, been idle, but has been using his hol- 
iday for.the collection of fresh material, 
his publishers, Messrs. Methuen, announc- 
ing the publication of “A Book of Brit- 
tany”’ from his pen. This volume, which is 
uniform with the author's similar book on 
Devon, Cornwall, and Dartmoor, will de- 
scribe the many interesting features of 
this province, its legends, its antiquities, 
and its cities, 

_%* Recently talking of books and book- 
men generally, Mr. Phillpotts, whose 
“Good Red Earth” recently appeared 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY. AUGUST 31, 1901. 


Harper's Magazine for September is on 
ebery newsstand. It will pay you to stop 
and look it over. 


HARPER’S 


Successful New Books 


The 


Supreme 
Surrender 


By A. MAURICE LOW 


A brilliantly written and daring discus- 
sion of the marriage problem. As a back- 
ground to the story Mr. Low has drawn a 
vivid picture of social and political life in 
Washington, and many of the leading per- 
sonages will be readily recognized. 

It is a novel that is certain to arouse dis- 
cussion. 1,50, 


Tales of 
The Cloister 


By ELIZABETH G. JORDAN 


A collection of stories of convent lifw 
They are tales of the nuns and their 
pupils, and they are told with a delicacy 
and appreciation which must place them 
among the best of recent shert stories. 

There are ten stories in the volume, which 
is bound uniformly with the earlier vol- 
umes of the Portrait Collection of Short 
Stories. 

WITH PORTRAIT IN TINT, $1.15 net. 


For Sale By All Booksellers 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York 


FOODS FOR THE FAT 


The dietetic cure of obesity, with 
chapters on the treatment of gout 


by diet. 
BY 


NATHANIEL EDWARD YORKE-DAVIES, 


First American Edttion. 


BRENTANO’S. 


1901. TSe. NET. 


THE FOURTH-ESTATE 
BY VALDES — A BRILLIANT NOVEL 


. . 

Criterion Magazine, 
3 Months for Ten Cents. 
Sept.—‘' The Mother of Sam Hill's Wife's Sis- 
ter,” by John Uri Lloyd, auther of 

** Stringtown on_the Pike.’’ 

Killing the Mandarin,"’ a strong serial 

of New York life, by Vance Thompson, 

Actors and Acting,’ a series of delight- 

ful criticisms by Charles Henry Meltzer, 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 

THE CRITERION PUB.CO.,41 E. 21st st.,N. ¥.City 


H. RIDER HAGGARD’S 


LYSBETH 


A TALE OF THE DUTCH. 
With 26 Full-Page — Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, Ornamental. .50. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., N. Y¥. 


Oct." 


Nov.—" 





Just Issuzp— The Drummer’s 

Latest—A choice selection of the 

very latest stories “told on the road.’’ 

LAUGHS All clean, crisp and rare. Also Irish 
Yarn, Hobrew Bice araves 
ers’ Yarns. cents each. 

for 25 cents books, 75 cents, postpaid. HOME 

SUPPL » D 99, 132 Nassau St., New York 
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Brander Matthews’s English. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I notice that in Tue SaTurRDAY REVIEW 
of Aug. 24, “‘Abercombie”’ criticises Prof, 
Brander Matthews's English. Everybody 
who is at all familiar with Prof. Mat- 
thews's writings knows that they are far 
from being free from solecisms. In Har- 
per’s Magazine for last February he es- 
sayed a critica] article on ‘“ Questions of 
Usage in Words,” and a reading of that 
one article is alone sufficient to show 
that his knowledge of English is anything 
but profound. In that article he has some- 
thing to say about the so-called split (or 
cleft) infinitive, and he quotes from Prof. 
Thomas R. Lounsbury’s “ Studies in Chau- 
cer” the expression ‘to more than coun- 
terbalance"’ as an instance of. such an 
infinitive. In calling that expression from 
Prof. Lounsbury an instance of the split 
infinitive, however, Prof. Matthews blun- 
ders, as any one With the slightest knowl- 
edge of English sees at a glance. The 
“to"’ in the expression cited does not be- 
long to ‘‘ counterbalance,” but to the word 
“do” understood, the full unelliptical ex- 
peveston being, te do more 
Magazine Prot Matthews 
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Mrs. Sherwood’s Account ‘of the 
Author of “ The Visits of Eliza- 
beth”—Literature in Eng- 


lish Conversation. 


AIX-LES-BAINS, Ang. 12.—-[ am con- 
vinced that we talk more about literature 
and literary people in America than they 
do in England or on the Continent. It is 
not the matter of everyday gossip among 
well-bred English people that it is with us. 
I have tried in vain to make a set of well- 
bred, well-taught English ladies of the best 
position tell me about the success of the 
season, Mrs. Clayton Glyn, a very pretty 
and fashionable woman, who has written 
that very sprightly book ‘The Visits of 
Elizabeth."’ That she is very beautiful, with 
auburn hair and a sweet, small figure, is 
evident from her portrait; that she leads a 
quiet home life at Sheering Hall, Essex, with 
her husband, Mr. Clayton Glyn, and two lit- 
tle girls; that she is fond of rural life, and 
that in the season she is very fashionable, 
&c., in London; that the French part of the 
story is an autobiography, but no other 
part—all the rest fancy—I have learned, Also 
that the portrait in her book is not her own, 
but that of Lady Angela Forbes; but I have 
not heard that intimate talk which we have 
in our country of the particular cast of her 
mind, with which we always greet a book 
of Katrina Trask, or Julie Cruger, or Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, or Sara Orne Jewett, or 
Mollie Elliot Sewall, or any of our distin- 
guished successes. 

We are more introspective—critics, I am 
gure—in America; yet this woman Kas 
shown a very fine literary instinct. She has 
known how to reach her public, and she has 
told some truths of English society which 
many Englishwomen wish that she had not 
told. When you ask out and out, "Is this 
an honest picture of English society?" they 
all reluctantly say “ Yes."" When you ask, 
“Did she mean it as a satire—a Thackeray 
unveiling of the truth,” they are apt to 
hesitate and for the moment to deny, and 
then they say there are many such moth- 
ers, alas! who could receive such letters 
from their ingenuous girls and not blush. 

I think they talk less of literature be- 
cause they talk so much about the King, 
even a past and gone King, even of 
Charles IL., of whom Andrew Lang says: 
“The King had no literature, but had got 
a right notion of style,"’ (what else is liter- 
ature?) ‘He had a tremendous will, which 
was never exerted when a petticoat or a 
frolic came in view."’ The present King has 
a literary taste, and contrives to read much, 
but the Court gossip is not of books. It is 
more just now as to the pageantry of the 
coming coronation, and of the King’s new 
title given by Lord Rosebery, which is cer- 
tainly in a literary sense very fine, indeed, 
as a title. 

But one 
the novels 
books 
who 
Russia 
now, having become rich by his books, re- 
Russian lady says, to “ clean 


much of 
whose 
tramp, 


over 


tells me 
Russian, 
He is a 


English lady 
of Gorky, a 
by thousands. 
for thirty years wandered 


odd jobs for a living and 


sell 
has 
doing 


| 
fuses, as a 
up,”’ and who confesses, “I like to go about | 
in the meanest of towns because where ! 
everything is dirty, all is simple and sin- 
cere.’ I could never agree with the con- 
nection between dirt and sincerity, as the 
least sincere people I have ever seen have 
been always the dirtiest. However, it may 
be different in Russia. His story ‘“‘ Kon- 
ovalof,”’ or ‘‘ Konovaiov,” is very striking. 

This author is fond of telling how he was 

the pale of civilization, and | 

cannot endure the sickly refine- ; 

the infinite complications of Rus- | 

sian society. To us who read Count Tol- 

stoi, these “sickly refinements '’ seem very | 

far off. I should think this amazing au- 

thor, Gorky, whose books sell by thousands, 

might have found dirt and degradation easy 

I do not find in talking with | 

Russian ladies that many of the highest | 

clas write novels. They have not that 

eacoettes scribendi which affects the Eng- 

lishwomen, but they talk of literature more 
willingly. 

Dean Stanley thought very highly of the 
intelligence of the Russian ladies, and in 
my humble way I should like to add my 
very good opinion. No one can doubt the 

of the English 

the Empress Frederick. She 

the German savants 

always rivaled Lady Jane 

Gray and Lady Mary Mortley Montague 

in her erudition. Andrew Lang says that 

the latter was a far better Latinist than 
Pope. 
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As to another aristocratic authoress, the 
titles to distinction are many, Constance, 
Lady Russell, whose ‘“‘ Swallowfield and Its 
Sounds "’ is called the most important se- 
rious book of the season. She is the widow 
of Sir George Russell, the famous Judge 
who died in 1898, and the daughter 
of the late Lord Arthur Lennox. Her 
grandmother was Lady Charlotte Gordon 
one of the famous four daughters of the 
Duke of Gordon. She married the Duke of 
Richmond, and gave the famous ball the 
night before Waterloo, 

“There was a sound of revelry by night.” 
If ever a woman had a right and title 
to be reminiscent, Constance, Lady Rus- 
sell, has. There is a younger woman 
who has a hereditary right to genius, and 
that is Miss Bessie Hatton, whose last pub- 
lished novel, ‘‘ The Master Passion,” is clev- 
er and readable. She is the daughter of the 
well-known editor of The People, Joseph Hat- 
ton, and has been favorably known to the 
readers of fairy stories for a long time, hav- 
ing published a volume known as the “ Vil- 
lage of Youth.’’ She is also a clever actress, 
and has interpreted Lady Eve in Henry Ar- 


Mr. Barrie's “ Pro ra Love Story. 

Ellen Terry, who en making herself 
very agreeable at Aix-les-Bains, tells me 
that Sarah Grand, whom she very much 
likes, will go to America with her in Octo- 
ber. Does that mean another novel made 
into a play? Perhaps Sarah Grand is study- 
ing Ellen Terry's great genius for q more 
mature character than Marguerite, which 
the noble actress says she must drop, and 
she also threatens a bereaved world with 
that most exquisite loss, her Olivia, which 
she says she will play no more. There are 
as yet no reminders of the infringement ot 
envious time on that graceful footfall. 
However, the union of literature and the 
stage grows closer every day. 

A very noble and delightful book is 
“ Shadows of the War,” by Dosia Bagot, 
Mrs. Bagot is the daughter of Sir John 
Leslie, well known to Americans. She is 
first cousin of Lord Charles Beresford, 
and inherits genius on both sides of the 
house. She concluded early in the history 
of the dreadful Boer war to go out with 
her husband to found a hospital She 
raised the money, went with her friends 
Lord and Lady Henry Beresford, worked 
hard for a year, and has really thrown 
more light on the early days of the trouble 
in Cape Colony than any writer whom I 
have read, and has most unconsciously and 
unselfishly painted her own portrait, as an 
angel of consolation to the wounded sol- 
diers, a new Florence Nightingale. It is a 
book which should be widely read in 
America. M. E. W. SHERWOOD. 
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Literary La dmeoarks of Lake 


Geneva.* 

Mr. Gribble’s volume, which received a 
short notice some weeks ago, is so un- 
usually vivacious that it is well worthy of 
greater attention. In his preface the au- 
thor says his book is not intended to be the 
complete history of Geneva, which perhaps 
ought to be written. 

I have not tried to write it, because the 
task affords too many opportunities of 
being dull and tedious. * * * What I have 
tried to write is an informal history of 
Geneva, with special reference to the 
eareers of the many eminent men of let- 
ters, native or strangers, who have lived 
or sojourned there. 


In this aim Mr. Gribble has entirely 
succeeded. Throughout the book we find 
vivid lifelike pictures of Bonivard, Calvin, 
Beza, Voltaire, Rousseau, Madame Necker, 
Madame de Stael, de Saussaure, and other 
celebrated men and women around whose 
life-stories Mr. Gribble contrives to throw 
a most fascinating glamour, without in any 
way departing from the truth. For the 
first time many of these personages live, 
move, and have their belng in an environ- 
ment and society the author makes per- 
fectly familiar to us; real personages whose 
careers we follow with an interest never 
so awakened by the usual treatment of 
historic figures. 

3efore 1535, Geneva was merely a place 
on the map like‘any other, whose authentic 
history went back to Caesar; but from 1558 
onward it became the centre of a rich in- 
tellectual life, its story being full of illus- 
trious names and memorable literary as- 
sociations. Mr. Gribble says this rapid 
development was due to the genius of Cal- 
vin, a born schoolmaster, “ who, at a crit- 


ical moment, took the town in hand, and 


proceeded to govern it as though he were | papers and by other means in Montgomery 


not quite sure whether he was in charge 
of a university or a reformatory." 

Mr. Gribble follows Geneva's early his- 
tory; her people being as immoral as they 
were merry and dirty. A _ striking pic- 
ture of the city at this early day is shown 
in the following: 


The street was the people's drawing room. 
They stood and gossiped there, they sat 
about on benches underneath their win- 
dows. Or, some musician would strike up 
a lively tune, and ladies of the highest po- 
siticn in society, the wives and daughters 
of Councilors and syndics, attired in vel- 
vets and silks, would dance round dances 
in the open air. For all their political 
anxieties, these early Genevans were, on 
the whole, a merry people. But—let there 
be no mistake about it—they made merry 
in the midst of filth and evil smells. 


As early as 1478 Adam Steynschawer of 
Schweinfurt set up the first printing press 
at Geneva, soon followed by others; the 
city’s greatest progress toward culture, 
however, being evidenced by the dramatic 
entertainments organized for the diversion 
of the Dukes of Savoy. Bonivard is one 
of the most lifelike characters Mr. Gribble 
has given us: 

A scholar and gentleman, he played the 
part of a patriot when it was obviously to 
his interest to play that of a courtier. He 
paid for his patriotism—with two long terms 
of imprisonment, and when he got his lib- 
erty he never posed as a martyr, but sat 
down and wrote a most interesting history 
of the city for which he had suffered, with 
hardly a reference to his sufferings. 

Surely the fact that he was sued by an 
innkeeper for board and lodging is ex- 
cusable in one who lost both preferment 
and estate in his country’s service, while 
the fact of his four wives is hardly more 
dav aging when all the circumstances are 
known 

Throughout Mr. Gribble’s nearly four 
hundred pages not a dull one can be 
found. The story of the Convent of Sainte 
Claire, as set forth in the narrative of 
Sister Jeanne de Jussie, with its futile 
attempt to convert these nuns, followed 
by their expulsion from Geneva by the 
Reformers, ‘this dolorous departure,” 
reads like a romance of the Middle Ages. 
Calvin in Mr. Gribble’s pages seems un- 
usually human: 


He was a strong man, though on his 
deathbed he protested he was by nature 
timid, and gave God the glory for his 
strength. He set out to do a difficult thing, 
and he did it thoroughly—how thoroughly 


*LAKE GENEVA AND ITS LITERARY 
LANDMARKS, By Francis Gribble, author 
of ‘The Early Mountaineers.’’ Frontispiece 
and Illustrations. Pp. x.-352. Westminster: 
Archibald, Constable & Co., Ltd. New York; 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1901. $4.50. 
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Much light is thrown upon other the- 
ological celebrities and events—Olivetan, 
Clement Marot ‘and his metrical version 
of the Psalms, Jehn Knox, the Geneva 
Bible, Theodore de Béze, and many others. 
After the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
twenty-three hundred fugitives, empty- 
handed and utterly destitute, poured into 
Geneva, which statistics show to have 
then had but twelve hundred householders, 
and yet these Huguenots were warmly re- 
ceived and gladly welcomed to a share of 
all the city possessed. 

Among the distinguished visitors to 
Geneva in the seventeenth century were 
Milton, Sir Henry Wotton, John Evelyn, 
Bishop Burnett, and Addison, who have 
left, however, but poor-told accounts of 
their visits, the best idea of the Geneva 
of that day being drawn from the ac- 
counts of Ludlow and other Regicides, 
forming a second notable English colony 
in this city. One interesting episode in 
Geneva's history is the story of the 
Pietists, who were first heard of in Ger- 
many, the sect finding a congenial home 
in Geneva, Labadie and Marie Huber be- 
ing its most prominent exponents in that 
country. 

The story of Mme. de Warens and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, “the great high priest 
of those who kiss and tell,’’ must be read 
in its entirety to do it full justice. Let it 
suffice to say that Mr. Gribble paints them 
both in their true light—one not too favor- 
able to either—but recognizing Mme. de 
Warens's good qualities, Mr. Gribble passes 
from Rousseau to Voltaire—‘ from the Pope 
of sentimentalism to the apostle of pure 
reason." 

Gibbon’s name is closely connected with 
the city to which he was exiled by his 
parents for the crime of becoming a con- 
vert to Catholicism. He boarded with a 
Calvinistic minister, whose instructions 
were to “ educate his pupil if possible, but 
to convert him at all costs,” the latter aim 
being partly successful. Mr, Gribble dwells 
fully upon Gibbon, his love for Mile. Cur- 
chod, and his subsequent friendship with 
the Neckers. A letter from Mme. Necker, 
written after both had passed fifty, remind- 
ing Gibbon she is his “ first love and his 
last. I cannot make up my mind which of 
these the sweeter and dearer to 
my heart."’ 

Mr. Gribbie’s remaining pages are full of 
good stories as to de Saussaure, Bourrit, 
de Lue, and other scientists and Alpine ex- 
plorers; ‘Ironchin, the first physician to 
recognize the therapeutic value of fresh 
air and exercise; Mme. de Stael and Ben- 
jamin Constant, Merle d'Aubigné, Toep- 
fer, and countless others, both visitors and 
residents. 

The book is admirably printed and bound, 
its Ulustrutions adding not a little to the 
charm of one of the most fascinating books 
of the season. 
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A Barn with a History. 

of a reward of $300 for “‘informa- 
the arrest and conviction 
person or persons who set fire to 
the barn of the undersigned at Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa., on the night of August 13," 
have been made public through the news- 


Offers 
tion leading 
of the 


to 


County, Penn. 
“H. C. Hovenden.’ 

The burning of a barn Is such an ordinary 
occurrence in all rural districts that only 
some decidedly unusual feature could 
prompt the owner to offer so large a re- 
ward for the discovery of the incendiaries. 
And the old barn at Plymouth Meeting, 
twelve miles from Philadelphia, had asso- 
ciations that were unusual and undoubtedly 
unique, for it was the studio wherein 
Thomas MHovenden painted “Breaking 
Home Ties’’ and other famous pictures, 
while before he secured it the structure 
served as a station in the “underground 
railroad’ whereby prior to the civil war 
fugitive slaves sought to attain freedom. 
Six years after Mr. Hovenden’s death, 
almost to the very day, his studio fell a 
prey to flames. 

Mrs. Hovenden's father-in-law, George 
Corson, was one of the leaders in the Abo- 
lition movement. When most doors in 
Pennsylvania were closed to Abolition 
Speakers and even the Friends refused to 
allow anti-slavery assemblages to be held 
in the Plymouth Meeting House, George 
Corson erected on his farm a large barn 
containing a hall in which the evils of 
slavery might be freely discussed, and 
where many slaves could find protection. 

Soon after Thomas Hovenden became 
known in the art world through his first 
successful picture, ‘‘Elaine,” he wooed and 
won Helen Corson, the daughter of the 
Plymouth Abolitionist. She herself had 
studied art in Paris, and after their mar- 
riage the old Abolition Hall became the 
studio of husband and wife. 


The announcement is signed 


Inspired by these surroundings, Hovenden 
painted “The Last Moments of John 
Brown,” and when the picture was exhibit- 


| ed the painter’s fame was established. 


Hovenden entered heartily into the life of 
the little community surrounding him. He 
had none of the arrogant pride that often 
creates a gulf between genius and its hum- 
bler surroundings. He came into intimate 
contact with the farmers and villagers, he 
participated in their trials and joys, and 
then depicted them on canvas with magical 
fidelity. Men, women, and children of 
Plymouth were the models not only for 
‘Breaking Home Ties,” but also for 
‘Bringing Home the Bride,” ‘‘ Jerusalem, 
the Golden,’ and other pictures that touched 
the hearts of multitudes by the stories they 
told. 

On Aug. 14, 1895, Mr. Hovenden was 
killed by a train on a railroad crossing near 


name “The Founders of a New State,” he 
secured two Conestoga wagons and placed 
them in a field where the grass was al- 
lowed to grow to great height. Here he 
worked for half an hour at sunset each 
evening to secure the twilight effects. The 
painting as far as the artist had proceeded 
when death stopped his hand, shows a train 
of settlers’ wagons halting on the prairie 
for the night, while in the foreground stand 
@ young husband and wife, apparently seek- 
ing to gaze into the uncertain future. 

Hovenden’s grave is at the foot of a large 
pine tree in the cemetery of the quaint old 
Friends’ Meeting House, just across the 
road from the mansion where he lived. 
Like all the other graves here, many of 
which date back through two centuries, the 
artist’s resting place is marked by a stone 
scarcely a foot in height, bearing only these 
words: ‘‘ Thomas Hovenden, Born Dec, 28, 
1840; Died Aug. 14, 1895." 

The fire last week is supposed to have 
been the work of a tramp or a horse thief. 
Although, after Mr. Hovenden’s death, his 
widow removed from the studio the unfin- 
ished picture and some of the most valuable 
bric-d-brac and curios, the place was al- 
lowed to remain almost as it was when 
the artist's brush made the last stroke. 
Consequently, many relics and art treasures 
gathered in all parts of the world were lost 
by the destruction of the building. 





Told with Charity. 


Magnanimity is easy for victors, and, 
from the days of “ Lionel Lincoln,” Amer- 
ican novelists have scrupulously endea- 
vored to adorn the novel of the Revolution 
with at least one noble Briton, and, in later 
years, even the Tory has been granted 
the grace of toleration, but Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett is the first to make 
Tory and Whig equally lovable. In her 
“The Tory Lover,’ she has introduced her 
first villain, and he is neither Tory nor 
Englishman, but a pretended patriot, de- 
voured by a gnawing envy of all superiors. 
Through him, bitter sorrow and long sus- 
pense come to the fair, courageous patriot 
heroine and to the brave and loving loyal- 
great lady, and through him ruin al- 
most comes to John Paul Jones, and in the 
end he earns a traitor’s doom and is left 
despised of all men. Miss Jewett has de- 
scribed him perfectly, yet without one of 
those acrimonious phrases which few au- 
thors can refrain from bestowing upon their 
vil-ains. 

This is not the. only piece of resérye in 
the story; it is not even the most remark- 
able ‘‘The Tory Lover” is a war novel 
without a battle, and with the merest 
sketch of Jones's daring but fruitless at- 
upon Whitehaven, to those 
like talk of guns and and 
swords. 

Miss Jewett has studied John Paul Jones 
carefully, with perhaps even more than due 
charity for his vanity, and his raging desire 
to exercise his genius for command under 
another, but all her views of 
him are tinged by well-beloved traditions 
ibsorbed in childhood from narrators speak- 
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one flag or 


ing with earnestness and conviction as sin- 
cere as if they and not their sires had 
trodden the deck of the Ranger. 


Mary Hamilton, heroine of the tale, is be- 
not only by Roger Wallingford, the 
heryv, but by Jones, and hardly knows to 
which she has given her heart until the 
news of Roger's captivity in England and 
doubts of his faithfulness to the patriot 
cause come to her ears. It is love of her 
which gives Roger to his country, for an 
English education and his mother's loyalty 
have made him a King’s man, but once he 
opens his mind to patriot argument he 
gives no half-hearted devotion to the cause, 
and sails with Jones, accepting a commis- 
sion. The villain contrives to make him 
appear a traitor, and inflicts a well-nigh 
fatal wound upon him, and he tastes the 
mercies of a military prison. He owes his 
pardon and release, not to Mary alone, but 
also to Master Sullivan, the father of Gen. 
Sullivan, the schoolmaster to whom Ber- 
wick acknowledges great debt for the noble 
training of her boys, the exiled companion 
of Derwentwater and the first Pretender. 
He gives her letters to the kinsmen of his 
former companions in arms, and her suc- 
cess is instant. 

The story of her voyage to England with 
Madam Wallingford, of the love of the 
mcther country swiftly springing up in her 
heart, and giving her clearer understand- 
ing of the loyalists, is beautifully narrated, 
but the most exquisite touch in the story is 
the last. In the very last pages of the book, 
when, all troubles past, all perils vanished, 
united and happy, the lovers speed up the 
river through the evening shadows to the 
home landing, with the welcome of their 
firesides shining warmly from the windows 
of their houses for a beacon, and a great 
company of their friends coming down the 
terraced gardens to meet them. 

The frontispiece of the book reproduces 
a miniature long in Miss Jewett’s posses- 
sion, an inheritance from the days of Mary 
Hamilton, and Mr. and Mrs. Woodbury add 
other pictures, among them a view of the 
Hamilton mansion, a superb Colonial house, 
quite warranting the boast that life in the 
Piscataquis plantations was as stately as 
in Virginia. 
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** £19,000," by Burford Delannoy, pub- 
lished only a few days ago by R. F. Fenno 
& Co., has reached its third edition. 


*THE TORY LOVER. By 
Jewett. Boston: Houghton, 
$1.50, 


Sarah Orne 
Mifflin & Co, 
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; An Abridged Poole.* 


When we are reminded that the well- 
known Index to Periodicals by Dr. Poole, 
although first issued no longer ago than 
1882, has already reached four massive vol- 
umes, which cost $30 or $40, it is plain that 
an abridgement had to be made if the work 
were to have any popular use. There are 
many libraries, even, that cannot afford to 
buy it, not to speak of its ever-increasing 
supplements. It is, indeed, a task that 
might well have made even Sisyphus go 
on strike, for here the stone ever rolling 
backward is ever enlarging with the an- 
nually augmented output of the periodical 
press. But there is an immense number of 
references in the exhaustive original, which 
not one in a thousand can utilize, or cares 
to. The subjects or the articles are trivial, 
or the magazines are beyond the reach of 
all who are not neighbors to a few metro- 
politan libraries. It is in this respect, quite 
as much as in any other, that the editors 
of this abridgement (one of whom is Libra- 
rian at Amherst and the other the daughter 
of Dr. Poole) have rendered a service to 
the student-readers of the country, for 
they have selected for them what is or- 
dinarily accessible and broadly considered 
most worth -having. 

They have, in the first place, limited the 
range to thirty-seven periodicals, all of 
which are American except six, viz., The 
Contemporary, Fortnightly, National, and 
Nineteenth Century Reviews, The Geo- 
graphical Journal and The Magazine of Art. 
Besides the principal literary and illus- 
trated monthlies of New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, a few such special ones as 
Education, Outing, The Outlook, Popular 
Science Monthly, and Political Science 
Quarterly are included. A criticism might 
well be made against including such light- 
weight magazines as The National, (of 
Boston,) The Cosmopolitan, and all those 
of the “ critical’ monthlies, to the preju- 
dice of more lasting and useful material— 
for after alt this index is a thing to be 
used for some serious purpose, and not in 
the way of idle enjoyment. Hence the 
needs of the inventor, artisan, and man of 
science generally, ought to have been more 
attended to than simply to toss him the 
“ Prof. Sci.’’; and the artists are about as 
badly off, while the musicians have noth- 
ing. This is really a strong criticism, and 
another fMustration of the restricted view 
men are likely to take who are shut into 
library alcoves all their lives. 

In respect to the other good thing Mr. 
Fletcher and Miss Poole have done—the 
selection of references—no fault is to be 
found. That seems admirable. Few stories 
or poems are admitted, and if so, they 
are usually marked as such, and only the 
most useful articles seem to have been 
saved. A glance through the handsome, 
clearly printed pages shows eight columns 
given to articles about art and artists, two 
to astronomy, three to Boston, from its 
‘burial grounds,”’ to its own special “‘ ter- 
rier,” while Chicago gets four columns and 
Philadelphia only one! A full dozen col- 
umns are filled with titles relating to edu- 
cation, and twelve more to Ireland, which 
is all right, when one remembers how 
closely the two are popularly identified— 
at any rate in New York. 

Judging by some rather careful tests, the 
reviewer is confident that the selections 
have been made with good judgment, leav- 
ing out what was trivial. ephemeral, or 
without authority, and putting in the 
things of permanent worth and interest. 
Another commendable point is the way in 
which, in certain instances, the editors 
have given not the author's exact title, 
which, very likely, was fanciful, but a title 
indicative of the character of the article. 
This makes it unsafe to quote the titles 
without going to the original, but it is a 
great help to the investigator—and that, 
after all, is what the book is meant for 
and will become. 

— 

“George Washington: A Biography,” by 
Norman Hapgood, author of ‘ Abraham 
Lincoln: The Man of the People,” is in 
active preparation by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. Against a_ carefully constructed 
baekground of great events the author 
has attempted, we are told, to portray a 
distinctively human character, and to show 
how this character developed through mili- 
tary and political influences. The dangers 
of the Continental Congress were perhaps 
as real as those from the actual foe, and 
it has been Mr. Hapgood’s aim to give for 
the first time a complete picture, easily 
understood, of the man to whose simple 
idea of duty, unfailing tact, and personal 
courage the United States owes its solid 
foundation. 








*,*Arthur Hoeber, one of our best land- 
seape paimters, and among those who re- 
cently won medals at the Pan-American, 
has‘given us a very attractive cover de- 
sign on the September McClure's. Mr. 
Hoeber has limited himself to two colors, 
orange and blue, but he has handled them 
“so skillfully that the variety and the bril- 
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NEW GERMAN BOOKS. 


Daina 
Notes on the Output of a Prolific 
Press, 


The third volume has been published of 
Heinrich Merkens’s ‘‘ Was sich das Volk 
erziihlt,’’ Costenoble, (Jena.) This collec- 
tion of stories which Merkens gathered 
from the lips of the people in all parts of 
Germany is a rich storehouse of legends, 
fables, ghost stories, and tales of advent- 
ures and pranks. Many of these have a 
vein of rollicking humor, some with a 
broad touch, a little too strong for the fas- 
tidious. While most of them are entertain- 
ing in the highest degree, all are valuable 
as contributions to the study of folk-lore. 
It was with the view to the latter use of 
the collection that Merkens provided an- 
notations indicating the locale, age, and 
variant forms of the stories. 

Students of Anglo-Saxon language and 
literature will be pleased to learn that the 
second part of the second volume of J. 
Ernst Wiilfing’s ‘“ Die Syntax in den 
Werken Alfreds des Grossen,” has been 
issued by Hanstein, (Bonn.) This completes 
the author’s treatment of the syntax of 
words. The third volume will be devoted 
to the subject of the construction of sen- 
tences. 

German literary critics and students seem 
never to tire of the consideration of Byron. 
Right on the heels of Widdigen's treatise 
on the influence of the English poet on 
Continental literature comes Richard Ack- 
ermann’s ‘‘Lord Byron,” published by 
Winter, (Heidelberg.) 

A catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts 
in the library of the University of Leip- 
sic has been prepared by Theodor Aufrecht 
and issued by Harassowitz of Leipsic.» It 
constitutes a volume of over 500 pages. A 
biography of the poet Uhland from the pen 
of Max Mendheim has been added to the 
series of ‘‘ Dichterbiographien,’’ published 
by Reclam, (Leipsic.) 

The publication of the second edition of 
W. Pfeffer’s ‘ Pflanzenphysiologie,” issued 
from the press of Engelmann, (Leipsic,) 
has proceeded to the first half of the sec- 
ond volume. The same publisher has issued 
the address delivered by Prof. Wilhelm 
Wundt on the occasion of the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Gustav 
Theodor Fechner, who was one of the 
founders of the science of psycho-physics, 
and died about fourteen years ago. 

Ancther Napoleonic biography! The work 
by Julius von Pflugk-Hartwig, aided by 
five collaborators, viz.: Bardeleben, Au- 
gust Klein, Lettow-Vorbeck, Du Moulin- 
Eckart, and Stengel, has been published by 
Spaeth (Berlin.) It is a formidable quarto 
volume of nearly 600 pages, but contrib- 
utes little of novelty to the vast and exten- 
sive Napoleon literature. Its many beau- 
tiful illustrations, however, afford some 
fairly reasonable pretext for its existence. 

If it cannot be maintained that either 
our poets or our philosophers have indeli- 
bly set the seal of their influence on Ger- 
man literature, at least our humorists can 
claim that distinction. In Heinich Pfitz- 
ner’s grotesque burlesque of American re- 
ligious conditions, ‘“‘ Die Priifungen der 
Baptisten zu _ Littleville,”” published by 
Bruno, (Minden,) he demonstrates that he 
has caught the real spirit of American 
humor. 


The tittle-tattle of theatrical and dra- 
matic persifiage has received a unique ad- 
dition in the form of Oskar Blumenthal's 
* Federkrieg,"’ issued by Steinitz (Berlin.) 
This little volume of poetical chatter has 
many a bright bit of humor and epigram, 
such as one finds in its author’s farces. 

The German Bureau of International 
Bibliography of the Natural Sciences (Ber- 
lin) will issue, at the instance and under 
the auspices of the Imperial Department 
of the Interior, a ‘‘ Wochenbibliographie 
der deutschen Naturwissenschaftlichen 
Literatur,’ to be published by Gustav 
Fischer in Jena. It is intended that this 
weekly bibliography shall include not only 
all separate publications and contribu- 
tions to the professedly scientific period- 
ieals, but also articles in periodicals not 
specifically devoted to science. 


The great work by K. A. Schmid on the 
“Geschichte der Erziehung vom Anfang an 
bis auf unsere Zeit,"’ has been brought 
nearer its completion by the publication of 
the first part of the fifth volume, from the 
press of Cotta, (Stuttgart.) 

The first part of Adolf Wagner's ‘*Bei- 
trige zu einer Empiriokritischen Grund- 
legung der Biologie " has been published by 
the Gebriider Borntriger, (Leipsic.) 

Edwin Bormann (Leipsic) will publish in 
the Fall, on his own account, “ Die Kunst? 
des Pseudonyms.” The title is on its face 
extremely seductive to book-lovers, and se, 
too, are some of the earlier chapter head- 
ings, such as The classical age of the Pseu- 
donym, the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; What were the relations of the 
humorists and satirists of that age to the 
pseudonym, Rabelais, Fischart, Heinrich 
Julius von Braunschweig, Logau, Grimmels- 
hausen, Voltaire; How did the authors of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
form their pseudonyms? But the next 
chapter heading begins to assume an omi- 
nous aspect: What was the relation of the 
greatest of the great to the pseudonym? 
(Shakespeare,) And sure enough, the work 
is to be nothing more than another contri- 
bution to the seemingly endless Bacon- 
Shakespeare nightmare, and even of the 
worst phase of it, the cryptogrammic. 

To the ‘“ Dramaturgie des Schausptels,” 
by H. Bulthaupt, published by Schulz 


| 


‘(Oldenburg,) there has been added the fifth. 
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attractively 


and Kleist; the second, which appeared in 
1899 and has reached a sixth edition, treat- 
ed of Shakespeare, and the third, published 
in” 1900, considered Grillparzer, Hebbel, 
Ludwig, Gutzkow, and Laube, and had an 
appendix on the development of the Ger- 
man drama to the present time. 

The twenty-fifth edition of A. F. C. Vil- 
mar’s “ Geschichte der deutschen National- 
literatur,’’ published by Elwert, (Marburg,) 
has been provided with a continuation by 
Adolf Stern, which carries the history down 
from the death of Goethe to the present 
time, 


A 
* Poems 
Longfellow, 


reminiscent of the 
edited by our own 
is the “ Heimatsklinge aus 
deutschen Gauen,” edited by Oskar Din- 
hardt, and published by Teubner, (Leip- 
sic,) although the German work is devoted 
exclusively to Germany, and includes sto- 
ries as well as poems. The first volume, 
which was issued last Demember, “ Aus 
Marsch und Heide,” is illustrative of Lower 
Germany, as the volume which has just 
appeared, ‘‘Aus Hochland und Schneege- 
birg,’’ is of Upper Germany. ‘ Aus Reben- 
flur und Waldesgrund,”’ treating of Middle 
Germany, will be published in October. 

Among the recent volumes of Engelhorn’s 
Allgemeine Romanbibliothek are transla- 
tions of “Soldiers of Fortune,’ by Rich- 
ard Harding Davis and “ Naulahka,” by 
Kipling and Balastier. 

The first half volume of Rudolf von 
Gottschall's ‘‘Die deutsche Nationalliteratur 
des Neunzehntenj ahrhunderts,’’ published 
by Trewendt, (Breslau,) has reached its sev- 
enth edition. The work will be completed 
in eight half volumes, and will deal par- 
ticularly with the ‘“ Young Germany” 
epoch, its poets and its philosophers, in- 
cluding, of course, Nietzsche. On the lat- 
ter eccentric genius there has appeared 
in book form the “ Vortrige uber 
Nietzsche,’ by Ernst Horneffer, published 
by Wunder, (Géttingen,) being three ad- 
dresses delivered by the author at the 
Nietzsche-Archivy, at Weimar, under the 
titles, ‘‘ Der Philosoph und Prophet,’ “ Der 
Uebermensch,”’ and “‘ Die Umwertung aller 
Werte.” 

W. Walloth, one of the German natural- 
ists, has produced a new novel, Ein Son- 
derling,”’ the scene of which is laid in Italy 
at the time of the Renaissance. It is pub- 
lished by Lotus, (Leipsic.) 

To the series edited by R. Lothar under 
the general title of ‘ Dichter und Dars- 
teller,” and published by Seemann, (Leip- 
sic,) there has been added a volume (the 
sixth) on L. N. Tolstol, by Eugen Zabel. 

The impetus given to the study of the 
Midrashic branch of Hebrew literature by 
Wuensche and Wiener is illustrated by the 
publication of ““Das Buch Ruth in der 
Midraseh Litteratur,”” by D. Hartmann, 
published” by Kaufmann, (Frankfort.) It 
will be welcomed by those who are inter- 
ested in Biblical exegesis and homiletics 
particularly, as well as by those generally 
who devote themselves to the study of 
Jewish learning. 


A new German poetical antholdgy, ‘ Die 
Deutsche Lyrick des neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts,” edited by Theodor von Sosnos- 
ky, has been published by Cotta, (Stutt- 
gart.) It Is a volume of nearly 500 pages, 
and the contents are made up almost ex- 
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HN OLIVER HOBBES'S new 
novel, announced by _ the 
Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, is entitled ‘“‘ The Serious 
Wooing: A Heart's History.” 
In it are set forth the evils 
of the marriage of conyeni- 
ence. The utter unscrupulousness of the 
modern English society woman striving to 
marry off her family well, and the wrongs 
that she will inflict for the sake of social ad- 
vancement, without a qualm of consclence, 
are depicted with an unsparing hand. The 
plot of the story Is simple, the move- 
ment is rapid. The text is sprinkled with 
epigrams, as might be expected. 


+ 

. 
“The Assassins,” by H. M. Meakin, an 
Oxonian, will shortly be brought out by 


Henry Holt & Co. The author has made 
a special study of the period of the cru- 
sades. Plot and  counter-plot, torture 
chambers, engines of war, castles, moats, 
and walled towns all cluster around the 
figure of the Old Man of the Mountain, his 
houris, and his emissaries of death. 
o,* 

“Songs of Nature,” selected by John 
Burroughs, is in active preparation at the 
press of McClure, Phillips & Co. The fine 
taste of this author has already attracted 
considerable attention. A feature of the 
volume lies in the fact that the poems have 


been selected not only for their beauty 
and grace of language, but not one has | 
been admitted that in Mr. Burroughs’s | 
opinion is not absolutely true to nature. 
Surely a move trusted judge could not 


have been found te pass upon the acc 


of the natural history teachings included 
in the poems. ee 
Mark Twain once wrote an article for 


The Century Magazine on “ English as She 
Is Taught.” (t was really a review of 
the manuscript of a book placed in his 
hands. The little work seemed too funny 
to be true. It was true, however, being 
founded upon actual answers to examina- 
tion questions asked in public school: A 
new edition of the book, containing hun- 
dreds of these answers in many branches 
of study, and with Mark Twain's article 
as an introduction, is about to be issued 
by the Century Company. 
*,* 

Doubleday, Page & Co. publish this week 
“The Bears of Blue River,"’ being some 
real bear stories, by Charles Major, author 
of ‘“ When Knighthood Was in Flower"; 
“The Backwoodsman,"” by H. A. Stanley, 
an author who has recently come to public 


notice as a present-day representative of | 


the all but neglected school of Cooper; 
“The Black Tortoise,’ being a 
story by a writer under the pseudonym of 
“ Frederick Viller,, who in reality is C. 
Sparre, a man of high official position in 
a European Government; and “ How to 
Make Baskets,” by Mary White, which 
deals with everything, from a work-basket 


to a wicker-chair, for the piazza. 
* * 
* 

“Old Indian Legends,” by Zitkala-Sa, 
@ith illustrations by Angel De Cora, ts 
feady from the press of Ginn & Co. The 
author has endeavored to present the life 


of her race from the Indian point of view, 

bringing together the most treasured relics 

that her own ancestors have and clothing 

the stories in picturesque English. These 

legends are illustrated with great fidelity 

to nature by a talented young Indian artist. 
** 

“The Westerners,’ which McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. have ready, is published in Lon- 
don by Archibald Constable & Co Doubt- 
less this is a tribute to the literary excel- 
lence of the work, for it is entirely Ameri- 
can and Western in spirit, but with ele- 
ments of excitement, pathos, and humor 
which give it more or less of a universal 
interest. 

o,° 

The Theatre for September is made up 
with proper regard for the opening of the 
theatrical season in New York. W. T. 
Price writes on “Critics and Criticism,” 
the paper being illustrated by several por- 
traits of New York critics, and EF. Lime- 
dorfer contributes an article on “ Hendrik 
Ibsen—the Man," with which is offered a 
pen sketch of the dramatist, now on his 
deathbed. In the same number Miss Irene 
Bentley, the leading woman of Francis 
Wilson, tells of the trials that beset stage 
beginners; and other features of equal inter- 
est make up a most readable magazine. The 
pictures include a full-page half-tone plate 
of Joseph Jefferson from a recent photo- 
graph taken at his country home at Buz- 
zard's Bay The picture bears Mr. Jeffer- 
son's autograph; there is also a full-page 
picture of Maude Adams. Other portraits 
include J. K. Hackett, in his new play, 
“Don Caesar's Return;"’ Francis Wilson, 
in ‘‘ The Strollers;’’ Joseph Hart as “* Foxy 
Grandpa;’’ Miss Julie Opp, Kate Hassett, 
Digby Bell, Marcia Van Dresser. Florence 
Rockwell, Sadie Martinot, Mrs. Fiske, Ju- 
lius Steger, and others. The cover, printed 
in eight shows Otis Skinner as 


colors, 


Lanciotto in his revival of ‘‘ Francesca da 
Rimini."* 

** 

. 
Among their books for young people 


Charles Scribner's Sons will include new 
editions of three well-known illustratcd 
books by James Baldwin, ‘“‘ The Story of 
the Golden Age” and “ The Story of Sieg- 
fried,’ with illustrations by Howard Pyte, 
and “ The Story of Roland,’ with a series 
of full-page illustrations by R. B. Birch. 
*,° 

“Careers of Danger 
Cleveland Moffett, will 
ber by The Century Company. 
tells what one must face who becomes a 
steeple jack, a deep-sea diver, a _ bridge 
builder, a pilot, a fireman, or a iocomotive 
engineer. The stories are strikingly iilus- 


and Daring,” by 
be issued in Octo- 
The author 


@rated by Jay Hambidge and George 
Varian. 

*,° 
Mr. Henry TFrowde informs us that the 


Whole of the edition of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press colotype fac simile of the First 
Folio Shakespeare was subscribed for with- 
in six weeks of the issue of the preliminary 
Prcspectus. We understand that the vol- 
ulcs cunnot. be ready for distribution v»til 
the Autumn of 1002 
*,* 
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cheer a Vent Oe erase a Or eer 
rights, ‘and the Oxford Uulversity Proes, “It 
will be pginted on the Oxford India paper, 


and sketches. which appear in the Gedshiit 
and Authentic Editions. . Upward of 600 
iustrations will appear, keing reproduc- 
tions from the original drawings by Sey- 
mour, ‘ Phiz.”" Crufkshank, Landscer, 
Leech, &c. At the beginning of each vol- 
ume a list of the principal characters men- 


tioned in the volume will appear. 


," 


L. ©. Page & Co. are publishing: this week 
“Captain Ravenshaw,'' by Robert Neilson 
Stephens, author of “ Am Enemy to the 
King,” “ Philip Winwood,” &c; “ Her 
Washington Experiences,” by Anna lPur- 
quhar, author of ‘“ Her Boston Experi- 
ences,” * The Devil's Plough,” &c.; " 
to the Soil,” by Bradley Gilman, author of 
“The Drifting Island"; “My Strangest 
Case,” by Guy Boothby, author of “ Dr 
Nikola,” ‘‘ That Beautiful White Devil"; 

Jarvis of Harvard,’ by R. W. Kauffman, 
and A Gentlewoman of the Slums,” by 
Annie Wakeman. 


Ruriete 
sad 


Phe Life of Mary L., Queen of EnglanJ," 
by J. N. Stone, will shortly be publizhed })) 
Ik. PF. Dutton & Co, * Bloody Mary's" cu- 
reer was not happy, nor was it of the im- 
portance usugly asertbed to it. The work 
is the result of an immense amount of re- 
search among private papers, letters, and 
public records. The same house an- 
nounce that they have ready * Austratasia; 
Cid and New,"’ by J. Gratton ¢ vy, eontain- 
ing a clear account of Australian affairs, 
together with a description of those cole- 
nles which have not yet joined the Feder- 
ation. 


also 





**¢ 
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A uew book from the pen of Charles Hem- 


and will*inctade all the additional stories” 


| 
| 


|} of “Highways and 


‘A é ike of h- 
Srland’ Wahow to be supplemented with a 
Other volume carrying the ~‘‘Remin' 
cences "’ down to the end of the reign of 
Queen Victoria.. John Murray will publish 


the book in London, fully illustrated, in 
a week or two. 









*,° 

“Romantic Castles and .Palaces, as De- 
scribed by Great Writers,’’ and profusely 
illustrated, will be published this month 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. The work further 
develops the idea of the author as intro- 
duced in her “ Turrets, Towers and Tem- 
ples and ‘‘ Great Pictures.’"" From the 
great wrifMrs have been selected descrip- 


tions of the most wonderful castles and 
palaces, and the descriptions are accom- 
panied by illustrations beautifully exe- 


cuted from photographs. ‘Love in Litera- 
ture and Art,’’ by the same author, tis 
also announced this month, This is a col- 
lection from the great dramatists and nov- 
élists of scenes, avowals, and moods of 
and the varieties of expgession as 
betrayed by Pyramus and Thisbe, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Venus and Adonis, Cupid 
and Psyche, Hercules and Omphale, Paola 
and Francesca, &c¢ 


love 
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** Naples, 
H. Norway 


by Arthur 
the auihor 
Devon and 
Stokes is 
has taken 


and. Present,” 
new work by 
Byways in 
Frederick A 
Mr. Norway 
thought and knowledge 
popular works on this 
subject, and has taken care not to repeat 
the information given in them. Pompeii, 
Carpi, and other neighboring places are in- 
cluded in the work, The pictures are pho- 
togravures and half-tone engravings. 

* * 
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Cornwall,’ 
about to publish. 
up the world of 
untouched by th 


which 


* Memoirs 
Paget,’ by 


James 
Paget, 


Letters of Sir 
Stephen 


and 


his eldest son, 


| of which mention has already been made in 


| these columns, 


street, author of “‘ Nooks and Corners of ! 
Old New York,” has just come from the 
press of Charles Scribner’s Sons, under 
the title of “The Story of Manhattan.” 


The author has presented a series of pen 
pictures rather than a chronicle of events, 
but the vital points of the city’s history 
are tersely retold in the form of romance. 


It is intended for both old and young 
‘ + 
. 





detective | 


‘“gChapters on Greek Metric,” by Prof. 
Thomas Dwight Godell of Yale, has just 
heen published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


is our ancient 
Latin, who 


The basis of discussion 
thorities, both Greek and 
cited at some length. 

*,* 
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‘Middlemarch,’ in two volumes, is 
latest addition to Doubleday, Page & 
Personal Edition of George Eliot. 
story, in so far as the tracing of 
nals "’ is coneerned, does not lend itself so 
fully as other novels to Esther Wo 50d's 
personal introductions, but the photographs 
of real scenes in the story add charm to 
the author's descriptions and to the plot. 
*,° 

‘‘In Oudemon,” the sub-title of which ts 
‘Remembrances of an Unknown Peopie 
by an Occasional Traveler,” has passed 





into its second edition at the Grafton Press. 
Oudemon is an imaginary country located 


by the author, Dr. Henry 8. Drayton, in 
the heart of South America. There, hem- 
med in by mountains from the outside 


world, a large community of people are 
supposed to have lived for more than a 
century. ae 

* 
Harper & Brothers will publish within 


few weeks “ Cardigan,’’ being a 
story of the early New York frontier, by 
Robert W. Chambers; “The Right of 
Way,” by Gilbert Parker, and “ Flood 
Tide,’ by Mrs. S. P. Greene, author of 


the next 





“Cape Cod Folks," and “ Vesty of the 
Basins."’ 

*-* 

7 
“Peter Abélard,”’ by Joseph McCabe, 


author of ‘‘ Twelve Years in a Monastery,” 
is being published this month by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons Father McCabe's work 
should supply a deficiency which has long 
been felt. Of the scholastic and literary 
value of the work Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
rendered the highest praise. 
°° . 
“Jack Racer,’ who gives his 
Henry Somerville’s first novel, which Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. will publish early this 





month, is a genial young man who flour- 
ishes in a country town. All Pekin, its | 
magnates, its beaus, its belles, its *‘ Can- 
tata of Esther,’ and its politics are in- 
volved in the progress of Jack Racer's 
fortunes and the development of his love 
affairs; and the humor and kindliness and 
easy distinction of the flowing narrative 
make Pekin quite familiar 
*,* 
“The Young England Library’ is a se- 

ries devised by George Allen of London, 


edited by G. A. B. Dewar, who intends to 
} make it primarily a library of relaxation. 
The first volumes will appear early in Octo- 
ber, In the books on games stress will be 
laid on the rightness of playing in an un- 
selfish spirit, of striving for one’s own side 
rather thah for one’s personal distinction. 
The volumes on naval and military achieve- 
ment will deal with facts only. 


*,* 

** Old-Fashioned Flowers” is the title of 
the fourth volume in John Lane's series 
of Handbooks of Practical Gardening, as 
written by Harry Roberts. Many people 


will be surprised with one of Mr. Roberts's 





opinions. He holds that ‘‘a flower cut 
from its plant and placed in a vase is a 
scalp on the walls of a wigwam.” He ac- 
knowledges that there Is some excuse for 
cut flowers in a city house, because they 
carry the mind away to beautiful country 
surroundings, but in a rural district cut 
flowers are as much an abomination to 


him as is lumber in a garden. 
** 
. 
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“The American Church Dictionary" has 
been prepared for Thomas Whittaker by 
the Rev. William J. Miller, rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Clarksville, Tenn. In its prep- 
aration the writer apparently worked un- 
der the conviction that not only is it neces- 
sary to set forth historic facts, doctrines, 
terminology, customs, and traditions of the 
Church, but also to indicate the spirit of 
the Church as well—the spirit which per- 
vades all her life, her teachings, and her 
custems, and which when once possessed 
makes churchmen conscious of having a 
history as well as traditions. 

*,* 


““My Reminiscences,”’ by Lord Ronald 
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tesserae 


is one of the more import- 


ant biographical works on Longmans, 
Green & Co.'s list There ate, too, F. H. 
Skrine's Life of Sir William Wilson Hun- 


ter; the late Dr. Creighton’s biography of 
Sir George Grey, who died in 1882; * Ed- 
ward Bowen: A Memoir,"’ by the Rev. the 
Hon. W. E. Bowen, and Miss C. Fell 
Smith's “ Life of Mary Rich, Countess of 
Warwick." The last named volume is based 
on a large mass of hitherto unpublished 
autobiegraphical material. Mary Rich, 
who died in 1678, made a romantic match 
with the fourth Earl of Warwick. She was 
a friend of the Duchess of York, Lord Clar- 
endon, Bishop Burnet, and other prominent 


persons, and her house became a rallying 
point for the Puritan clergy of the time. 
* 
. 
“Student Life and Customs,’ by Henry 


DPD. Sheidon, of the University of Oregon, is 
about to come from the press of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, It describes fully student so- 
cieties and thetr work, covering not oniy 
the history of the social and fraternal re- 
lations of students, but the whole pedagogy 


|} of the subject—athletics, recreations, cul- 
; ture, and general intercourse. About the 
same time wi'll also be issued ‘An Ideal 


School,’ by Preston W. Search, which con- 


cerns a theoretical institution for the new 
education 
** 
. 
‘Lord Macaulay,” by D. H. Macgreg@r, 


scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, be- 
ing the members’ prize essay for 1900, is 
being published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany; also “The Sonnets of William 
Shakespeare,’ with decorated borders and 
initial letters by Christopher Dean. 

*,* 

“The Stars," being a study 
ture of the universe, by Prof. 
foreign associate of the 
Frayee, will be published this month by 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. The author deals 
with his subject in a popular way, yet with 
that makes the volume a 
standard scientific work. Here will be 
found set down all the latest achievements 


of astronomical research to the fixed stars. 
* * 
. 


of the struc- 
Simon New- 
Institute of 


“ potms of Power" is a new volume from 
the pen of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, which will 
be issued this Fall by the W. B. Conkey 
Company of Hammond, Ind. In a prefatory 
note the author says: “ The final word in 
the title of the volume refers to the di- 
vine power in every human being, the 
recognition of which is the secret of all 
and happiness It is this idea 
which many of the verses endeavor to illus- 


trate." The book will contain Mrs. Wil- 
cox'’s very latest productions. 
Items from Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 30.—The latest 


arrival among the publishers of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Drexel Biddle, includes in his 
Fall publications a book which is enough 


out of the ordinary for one safely to recom- 
mend it to all young persons from seven 
to seventy In outward and visible form 
it is attractively bound, well printed, and 
engagingly illustrated—Mr. George R. Brill 
being the man to thank for the latter item. 
In inward and -whimsical grace it is as 
genuinely amusing a book as even a jaded 
critic, who has come to shun alleged humor 
as he would a Jersey mosquito, could ask. 
Charles M. Snyder is the name of the au- 
thor; ‘“‘ Runaway Robinson " is the name of 
the book. 

The book purports to be the true story 
of Robinson Crusoe, but it is by no means 


a travesty on that immortal work. It is 
no less than the manuscript written by 
the original Robinson himself, who was 


employed by Defoe to go to sea and fur- 
nish the enterprising author with material 
for a story. He met so many surprising 
adventures, however, in conjunction with 
his companion, a talking chimpanzee an- 
swertng to the name of O'Toole, and em- 
ploying a remarkable brogue, and a won- 
drously voluble parrot, that Defoe re- 
fused to credit them and sat down to com- 
pose ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe" out of his own 
unaided imagination. The real Robinson 
has a deep scorn for the story as pub- 
lished, accuses the author-of a lack of in- 
vention and literary jealousy, and attrib- 
utes the introduction of Man Friday to 
the account of O'Toole contained in his 
own memoranda. 

The Press of this city has been unusual- 
ly successful in its serial fiction of late. 
It published not only this * Runaway Rob- 
inson ’’—a story, by the by, unusually well 
adapted to such form of issue—but also 








“My Lady of Orange,” which appears te 
be one of the “best sellets " on: the lists 
of the Longmans. At present it is doling 
out “ Graustark.” 

Philadelphia's Fall publications are to 
include several reprints usually spoken of 
as “ worthy books and worthily reissued.” 
Perhaps the most interesting to most gen- 
eral readers will be the American issue 
of a new edition of W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, whose gloriously entertaining and 
charmingly unauthentic stories have too 
long been attainable only in very cheap 
and unsightly English importations or in 
the Tauchnitz series. Gibbings & Co. of 
London announce an “ adequate” edition 
of twenty of Mr. Ainsworth’s best—‘ Old 
St. Paul's,” “Jack Sheppard,’ ‘“‘ Tower of 
London,” ‘Court of St. James,” ‘ Wind- 
sor Castle,"" &c.—illustrated, printed from 
new plates, and attractively bound. The 
American publishers are J. B. Lippincott 
& Co, 

The same house will also handle the new 
* Portrait Edition’ of George Eliot, issued 
by the Blackwoods of Edinburgh, and the 
“Lives of the English Saints,’ of the 
late Cardinal Newman Both are to be 
put out in very handsome form; the New- 
man in six volumes, at $12, and the Eliot 
in twelve volumes, at $30. The latter set 
will be sold by subscription only, one vol- 


ume appearing a month, beginning with 
October. 
An interesting item in the Fall list of 


Ilenry T. 
Catharine 
ture.” 


Coates is the republication of 
Crowe's “ Night-Side of Na- 
IXvery one whose interest has been 
awakened in the psychical nature of man, 
and to whom such things as dreams, pre- 
sentments, or second sight mean more than 
mere superstitions, knows this book as 
a veritable class®. It appeared fifty-three 
years ago, the first volume of its sort. 
In those days experimental psychology 
had no existence even in name, and yet 
the author assumed an attitude so scien- 
tific and handled her subject so judicious- 
ly, that even then she foreshadowed with 
remarkable exactness many of the conclu- 
sions now reached in modern science 


Dr. T. J. Hudson, whose “Laws of 
Psychic Phenomena” is authoritative, 
adds value to this new form of “ ‘The 
Night-Side of Nature" with a preface, 


He says of the book: “ It rises to the dig- 
nity, if not of a scientific production 
se, at least of a repository of traditions 
and beliefs that are of great and real 
interest and importance to science. Con- 
sidered merely as a collection of stories 
the work is far more interesting and fas- 
cinating, thrilling even, than any novel 
which has ever been written.” 

The Coates has 
those three novels of Elizabeth (Mrs. 
Richard Henry) Stoddard, which, though 
called by Mr. KE. Cc Stedman, “ essentially 
modern and in keeping with the choicest 
types of recent fiction,” have yet not 
hitherto been obtainable in sightly and uni- 
form edition ‘Two Men,” “The Morge- 
sons,”’ and ‘‘ Temple House" may not find 
at the hands of the fickle * general public "’ 
a wide welcome in their new dress, for 
the reason that that autocratic and unde- 
pendable body prefers the new and untried 
to the old, however tested, but all good 
readers who admire and look for the sound 
and sane and stabie in our literature will 
be glad to own and re-read three stories 
which have been too long neglected. One 
volume carries an appreciation from the 
pen of Mr. Stedman, which, though sechol- 
arly and pleasing, yet comes somewhat as 
the unnecessary bush for good wine, An- 
other volume opens with a delightful pref- 
ace from the novelist herself. telling us in 
a charmingly naive way how her stories 
grew, Topsy-like, in spite of discourage- 
ments and set-backs, till at the last came 
the genial! praise of “Mr. Lowell of ‘ The 
Atlantic,’ ’' and that note from Hawthorne 
which ended with: “ There are few books 
of which I take the trouble to have an 
opinion at all, or of which I could retain 
any memory so long after reading as I do 
of ‘ The Morgesons.' " 


per 


house also republished 


Apropos of women in literature, it may 
be chronicled that Agnes Repplier, 2d, is 
now wriging for one of the Sunday papers 
here sOme nonsense verses, rather more 
interesting because of the name of their 
literary parent, than either original or 
unusual. Her work is somewhat of that 
sort in which Mistress Carolyn Wells has 


proved herself adept, with a Hoodish seek- 
ing after puns and 

Mrs. Caroline 
whom the 
describe as 
laurels of 


a not unpleasing jingle. 
Atwater Mason is another 
country correspondent would 
“the lady aspirant for the 
literature." It is to be added 


that her “A Lily of France,”’ recently 
issued from the Griffith & Rowland Press 
of this city, is a story of such real merit 


as to entitle her quite justly to much higher 
praise than the country correspondent has 
at his command She has written a story 
about the character of William the Silent, 
whose central theme is his love for Char- 
lotte de Bourdon, which involves all the 
chief rule stirring events of the 
most stirring period in the history of the 
Inquisition, and she has accomplished her 
work in a manner fitly described as judi- 
cious and masterly—and surely entertain- 


ing. 


and 








Writing in the current 
dies’ Home Journal, Mr. Bok says: “ There 
are certain fundamental books upon which 
any profitable reading should be based. I 
mean the Bible, Shakespeare, a good dic- 
tionary, an encyclopaedia, and Roget's 
‘ Thesaurus.’ These are compelling, and 
all intelligent reading must be based upon 
these works in the order named." Which 
is interesting comment in more ways than 
one, and also somewhat suggestive of the 
spotless Rollo and his omniscient Uncle 
George. 


issue of The La- 





Speaking of which reminds one that the 
best story printed by the progressive Sat- 
urday Evening. Post these many moons 
past is William Allen White's account of 
the opening of the new lands at Lawton. 
It is not only that the subject was timely, 
but that no better man could have been 
sent to ‘cover the assignment.” 

The same publication now announces for 
early appearance a paper by Lord Balfour, 
Rector of the University of Edinburgh, on 
Mr. Carnegie's gift to Scotland. In so far 
as the Lord of Balfour and Burleigh is one 


of the Trustees of the steel king's lately 
given millions, his paper may be said to 


be of at least semil-official significance, 
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TWO LETTERS. 


coe 
Stedman’s “ American Anthology” 


Not Approved by This Writer. 


To The. New York Times Saturday Review: 

I am among the constant readers of your 
paper. It comes to me every week as “a 
cordial,” if I may use the favorite phrase of 
the historian Gibbon in acknowledging the 
receipt of a welcome letter from a friend. 
The reviews of new books are fair in spir- 
it and stimulating, and your liberality in 
admitting courteous criticism of such 
books is one of the best features of your 
paper. Your brief editorial on “ American 
Anthologies "’ in the last issue opens the 
way for me to write what I have intended 
for some weeks to write. 

I am among those of your readers who 
purchased Knowles’s ‘‘ Golden Treasury of 


American Songs and Lyrics” and Sted- 
man’s “American Anthology,” and both 
books are on my library shelves. I bought 


them because I am a lover of poetry. Of 
the two books the former is in my judg- 
ment the better, so far as it goes. I found 
Mr. Stedman's book disappointing. Yet it 
has generally received extremely lauda- 
tory reviews in such of our American lit- 
erary papers as I have read. 

All recognize the deservedly honorable 
position which Mr. Stedman holds as a poet 
and a critic. I own and value highly his 
“Nature and Elements of Poetry,’ a col- 
lection of his lectures delivered at Johns 
Hopkins University. Those lectures are dis- 
tinguished by fine taste, critical judgment, 
and a true grasp of his subject. They 
should be studied by every student of 
poetry. 

If I understand what an “anthology” 
means, it is a collection of beautiful poems 
or of passages from poems; not trash, dog- 
gerel, or imitations. An ‘“ American An- 
thology " should mean a collection of the 
best, most enduring, most artistic, and 
noblest expressions of our National poetry, 
in which, unfortunately, there is no em- 
barrassment of riches. The volume of 
American poems, which have—to use Mat- 
thew Arnold's term—high and rare excel- 
lence, is not so large that it could not have 
been easily compressed into a collection 
much smaller than Mr. Stedman's. 

His compilation errs in two directions; 
by exclusion and by inclusion, Too much 
poor stuff—some of it waterish and ser- 
vile imitation, principally of Kipling and 
Whitman—has been admitted; poems which 
will have only an ephemeral life. They 
must have found a lodgment in Mr. Sted- 
man’s anthology by reason of his desire 
to compliment their authors ex gratia. 
A reader fifty years hence, who consults 
it as I now do Mr. R. W. Griswold’s 
“Poets and Poetry of America"’—a book 
for its day of far greater merit than that 
of either Mr. Stedman or Mr. Knowles— 
will wonder that such tinsel could ever 
have passed as current coin. Whatever 
of permanence it may have will come not 
from its merit, as an expression of “‘ the 
vision and the faculty divine,’’ but be- 
cause Mr. Stedman has garnered it as 
wheat instead of winnowing it out as 
chaff. 

But what shall we say of an “American 
Anthology,” in which some of the noblest 
poems in American literature are ignored, 
some of which are types of the finest 
thought our country has developed? Why 
is D. A. Wasson, one of the subtlest think- 
ers we have had, and the author of sev- 
eral noble poems, not even mentioned? 
Wasson's work was uneven, but at times 
he rose to a noble height. Few American 
poets have sung in a higher strain than he 
in his great lyric, “All’s Well.” What 
more beautiful line can be found in our 
poetry than that with which he closes 
this glorious poem, which is as fine in 
thought as in expression? 

“As morning drinks the morning star.”’ 

The absence of such a lyrical poem, writ- 
ten in the heat of the transcendental phase 
of American thought, impoverishes any 
anthology. There can be no excuse for ita 
omission. Another beautiful poem which 
I looked for in vain is Dwight’s “ Rest,” 
one of such delicate texture, that to this 
day it is commonly attributed to the great 
Goethe. It has been quoted over and over 
again by our best writers and preachers, 
and yet has no home in this anthology. 
Why should we have only one stanza of 
Cc. P. Cranch’s poem, “ Thought is deeper 
than all speech 7?” I have thought the sec- 
ond stanza very fine. 

We are spirits clad in veils; 
Man by man was never seen: 


All our deep communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen. 


Unless the world is to accept Haeckel’s 
theory of “ the law of substance,"’ and be- 
come drenched in a cold bath of material- 
ism, the beautiful thought of this poem, 
dressed in a poetic form fully as beautiful, 
should never be absent from any collection 
of flowers of poesy. Why should T. B. 
Reed's stirring war poem, “ Sheridan's 
Ride,” have been left out; a fortiori in a 
collection which is supposed to incorporate 
the poetry of the era of our civil war? Of 
course it is not of high merit; but it has 
had and has a great popularity, and is su- 


perior to many poems of its class that were’ 


admitted. 

And so we might go on. In fact; my ex- 
perience with this anthology and ‘those la- 
beled ‘with the names'of Emerson, Bryant, 
Whittier, and other poets, has led me 
to doubt whether a poet can really make 
a discriminating selection from the works 
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All of us have our standards of excellence 
and taste. Possibly the uncreative mind 
can hold the balance more justly than the 
exalted mind of the creative poet. Saint- 
Beuve, Amiel, Hazlett, and Whipple did 
not know how “ to build the lofty rhyme,” 
but they had a keenness of analysis and 
sense of proportion that made them great 
critics of poetry as well as of prose. Even 
that literary autocrat, Dr. Johnson—clarum 
et commemorabile nomen—made egregious 
work in judging the greatest poets of our 
language, Shakespeare and Milton. 

Of Knowles’s ‘‘American Songs and 
Lyrics "’ I can add little to your criticism. 
As fou have indicated, the book is disfig- 
ured by the admission of some trash. But 
we must remember that it is narrow in 
limit and was not intended to sweep the 
compass of American poetry. I remember 
that on my first reading of the book I was 
delighted to find in the notes an apprecia- 
tion of Edgar Allan Poe, ‘as the greatest 
master of musical quality in verse whom 
America has produced.” Mr. Knowles is 
right in this. Poe will yet come to his 
own. He has fared hard; was his own worst 
eneny. But I am not the only student of 
American poetry who regards his contribu- 
tion as the most valuable element in it. 
The dirge “‘ Nevermore’ will not be sung 
to his fame while men continue to read 
“The Raven,” “ Israfel,"" “Annabel Lee,” 
and ‘‘ The Haunted Palace.” 

By the way, how many of the American 
literati, who felt that Poe had been unap- 
preciative of their genius, have survived “ in 
the dark backward and abysm of time’’? 
He was hounded for pricking the vanity 
of some contemporaneous writers and 
shattering the “ insubstantial pageant” of 
their fame; he was accused of malevolence 
and jealousy, and yet all know now that 
he erred only on the side of overindulgence. 
He often failed, as all poets seem to do, in 
the just equation of the work of other 
poets—but few of his adverse judgments 
have been reversed. 

So, what is wanted is a satisfactory 
American Anthology. It must be largely 
a work of love. It must come from some 
one, not necessarily a poet, who is a 
lover and student of poetry in its best 
form; from one who is familiar with the 
finer thought of the American people and 
with their history. He must be in sym- 
pathy with their deepest and holiest as- 
pirations, which have found voice in the 
highest of all arts. Our country has not 
had a Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Keats, Shelley, Browning, or Tennyson, 
but it has had a Longfellow, Lowell, Bry- 


ant, Poe, Whittier, Dickinson, and Whit- 
man, It has also has many a humbler 
poet; 


Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of Summer 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 


Who through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


It is from these humbler poets that the 
literary art of our country is to be mostly 
illustrated. Their poems “smell more of 
the soil.” 

Since literature became a well-paid pro- 
fession, the tendency among authors is to 
overproductiveness. Their art becomes 
a pot-boiler. Hence the compiler must 
use the nicest discrimination. He must 
distinguish the inspired from the machine- 
made rhyme. His ear must catch the 
music of the heart gushing into verse and 
detect the creak of the pump-handle. 

Such an anthology would require years 
of study; not only on the sunny uplands, 
but in the shy forest openings and shady 
coverts where the poetic art often lurks 
in quiet beauty. 


Who will give it to us? It need not be 
impressed with any magni nominis unbra. 
The one who does this work well will do 
for America what has never yet been done 
for Great Britain, for if there be any sat- 
isfactory anthology of British poetry, I 
never have succeeded in finding it. The 
best is the charming little work by Pal- 
grave; but this is the merest leak from 
the great reservoir of the poetry of our 
language in its ancestral home. Will it 
come soon, or must we wait, to feed on a 
faint hope, inani pascere spe? 

MILTON REED. 


Fall River, Mass., Aug. 26, 1901. 





Objections to the Form and Print. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Your editorial remarks in your issue of 
Aug. 24, under the above caption, probably 
seem more apropos to me because they 
touch exactly the points I have thought 
much upon and talked much about—the de- 
sirability of an American anthology printed 
as a good book for permanent use should 
be printed, and of a convenient size. I ob- 
ject to Mr. Stedman’s excellent anthology 
because it is too large and too heavy, but 
chiefly because it has two columns of type 
matter to the page—a barbarous typograph- 
ical custom, which cannot too speedily be 
relegated to the past and forgotten, as so 
many of the works afflicted with it have 
aheady. been forgatten. I cannot u#ider- 
stand why this two-column page is retained 
by a publishing house notable for its good 
books, artistically, typographically, and 
mechanically, Its Cambridge edition of the 
poets is not found upon my book shelves 
just because of the two-column pages, and 
I know of several other libraries in which 
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T. Quiller-Couch, with thoroughly admir- 
able results. This book—*"‘ The Oxford Book 
of English Verse’’—may well serve as a 
model for a new edition of Stedman’s an- 
thoiogy of American poetry, to the end 
that an edition agreeable to book lovers 
may be produced. Although it has 1,804 
pages, it is a pocketable book, being but 6% 
inches by 4% inches in size and only seven- 
eighths of an inch thick. The edition of 
this book, printed from the same plates 
upon ordinary book paper, is more than 
twice as thick. (As I do not have it at 
hand, I am not able to give its exact dimen- 
sions.) It is too bulky for easy handling, 
and must discourage the prospective pur- 
chaser who is also a lover of the book 
physical. The edition on India paper is, 
hewever, a gem in bookmaking. The type 
is ten-point, (long primer,) leaded, and is 
properly spaced. The pages are perfectly 
propirtioned, though the uneven and ex- 
cessive side margins incidental to poetical 
works make them appear too long, but this 
apparent effect exaggerates the margins 
enough to permit of the use of smaller 
leaves without giving the impression of 
niggardly margins more than occasionally, 
as when dealing with Wordsworth, for ex- 
ample, or Browning or Shakespeare. 

The examples of the type line not being 
adequate for the poetical line, and conse- 
quently that painful and inartistic thing, a 
“turned’’ line, are of rare occurrence. I 
would like to continue to catalogue the ex- 
celiencies of this beautiful book, but I only 
intended to draw attention to it to suggest 
the use of similar paper for an American 
anthology that should be also a good book 
artistically. How sinful it is to entomb the 
choicest examples of American poetry in 
a book so unworthy; that so grossly vio- 
lates or ignores the canons of typographical 
and general art as to make it non grata to 
the littérateur who is likewise a book lover, 
who belongs to the class most concerned 
to purchase it. 

If Mr. Frowde controls the use of this 
particular India paper, as I seem to re- 
member having heard, we have paper mak- 
ers equal to any attempt, and with a record 
of performance along mercantile lines at 
least excelling all the others in the world. 
If the Oxford India paper is not available 
to American publishers, let them demand 
its equivalent from the paper makers, and 
then let us have some books printed upon 
it—but first of all let us have Stedman's 
anthology revised and so printed. 

GEORGE FRENCH. 


New York, Aug. 29, 1901. 





Stories of Convent Life * 


It is a far cry from the City Room to 
the Convent, but Miss Jordan’s voice seems 
to have penetrated the distance, and we 
have, as the fourth volume of the dainty 
Portrait Collection of Short Stories, her 
“ Tales of the Cloister.”’ She has effective- 
ly left the grime and dirt of the newspaper 
office behind her, the bustle and excite- 
ment, and the thousand incidents that go 
to make up the newspaper world seem to 
have been forgotten, and she leads her 
readers in the quiet gardens of a Western 
convent, beneath the branching trees, be- 
side the cool, softly murmuring fountain 
heavy with the perfume of the honeysuckle 
and the jasmine, and there tells them the 
romances and the tragedies of the lives 
of the quiet nuns—romance and tragedy 
for all their severance from worldly ties. 

Pretty and dainty as the tales are, they 
still can scarcely merit the name of stories, 
bearing about the same relation to the 
story as the delicate pencil sketch to the 
finished drawing. 


All of the ten sketches collected in the 
volume have, from time to time, appeared 
in print in other magazines, ‘“‘ The Surren- 
der of Sister Philomene” being in the 
present number of MHarper’s Monthly. 
“The Girl Who Was” is perhaps the 
strongest tale in the book, showing, as it 
does, the far-reaching influence of the con- 
vent upon a woman’s whole life, bringing 
her back from out a world of frivolity and 
sin to die once more “at home.” In the 
“ Surrender of Sister Philomene” we have 
the stern and quiet nun, severely doing her 
duty as she sees it, finally transformed 
into a gentle and tender woman by a chit 
of a baby two years old, with yellow hair 
and six absurdly small teeth. “ From Out 
of the Old Life” is the story of a nun who 
learned, too late, the lesson of love, and 
“Under the Black Pall” depicts the an- 
guish of a woman's soul, who finds at the 
last hour that her heart is not in the clois- 
ter. 


The book Is prettily illustrated by A. J. 
Keller. That Miss Jordan knows and loves 
the convent is testified by the care with 
which she has written these stories dedi- 
cated to “ Sister Clare.” 





“The Orloffs"’ will be the title of the 
collection of short stories by Maxime 
Gorky, which G. P. Putnam's Sons are to 
publish this Fall. The translator, Mrs. 
Montefiore, works directly from the Rus- 
sian, and the translation is believed to 
bear evidence of her thorough sympathy 
with the Russian author's work. Mr. Heine- 
mann, who will publish the English edition 
of the volume, arranged for the translation 
several months ago, previous to the present 
widespread American interest in Gorky. 
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ABOUT BOSTON 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS. BRENTANO, 


Price Gen Cents. 


‘“* Miss Abbott's new volume is certainly the 
most exquisite picture of Mek Shore scenery 
that has yet been published.’ BL. W. 
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AT Mr. Grant. 
Whenever you need a book, ad- 
LIBERAL nm dress Mr. Grant. ; 
fore buying ooks write 
DISCOUNT Ss for quotations. An assort- 


ment of catalogues ane special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d St. - - = = New York 
Mention this a loertisement ant receive a discount, 


THE SEA-BEACH AT 
EBB-TIDE. 


Price, $2.40 net. 








Twenty cents extra by mail. 


A guide to a thorough knowledge of the va- 
rious kinds of life found on the beach between 
tide lines. Fully illustrated and indexed, 


The Century Co., Union Sq., N. Y. 





Pocket Size Standard ones 


Thackeray’s Works and Dickens’ ond 
Seott’s Novels. Thin paper, Large type, easy 
to read. Size 4% by 6% Inches and only % 
inch thick. Bound tn cloth, $1.00 each. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of price. Prospectus free on 
request. THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37 East 
18th St., New York. 








- EVERY INCH 
A KING. 


“A sweet and pleasing love story, happily 
lacking in all those scenes of bloodshed and vio- 
lence which have 30 often filled the pages of 
modern fiction."’— Y. Times Saturday Review. 

BOTH TRUSTEES AND 
PROPERTY IS HELD IN 
SEND $1.80 FOR 


LORING’S 
TRUSTEES HANDBOOK. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 
254 Washingtea St., Beaten, Mass. 


MALKAN | Book Store 8. 
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Illustrations. COMPLETE 50. 
711 
Marginal ‘ PALMIST. For sale 
References. A. Mackel & Co. by all 
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The Heritage of Peril. 


By A. W. MARCHMONT, 
Author of By Right of Sword. 


Clot 1. er, 50c. 
NEW ain gts. Bap 


BOOK CO. 
The Heritage of Unrest 
is that rare thing among novels—an 
ene fresh, unconventional story. 


nar unusual . . . immensely interest- 
ing.’’—Outlook. 
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A Sample Story Free 
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The Story of a Beautiful Woman 


SISTER TERESA 


By GEORGE MOORE. 


J, 8 LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


To be published Sept. 13th. 


ETERNAL CITY 


By Hall Caine. 
D. Appleton & Company, New York. 









































































A Soldier of Virginia. 


A story of Colonel Washington and Braddock's 
Defeat. 


By BURTON EGBERT STEVENSON, 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
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By Robert Neilson Stephens 


AUTHOR OF 


‘«<Philip Winwood” “An Enemy to the King” 


‘cA Gentleman Player” 


Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts says: 


«Mr. Stephens has succeeded in the 


dificult task of wedding the methods 
of the Realists to the matter of the 


Romanticists. 


‘<’The Road to Paris’’ 


“<The Continental Dragoon” 


IBustrated by HOWARD PYLE and other artists. 400 pages, cloth, $1.50 


«This story is one of the best of the 
year’s output, not having a dull page or 


paragraph.” 


—N. Y. Journal. 


“One who picks up this story will 
lose no opportunity to read it to the 


last line.” 


—N. Y. World. 


Over 200,000 Copies of Mr. Stephens’s Previous Books Have Been Sold 


C. PAGE & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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WILLIAM L. ALDEN, 


LONDON, 
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There is evidently a 
among English critics 
book boom is a purely 
and should be credited 
to the enterprise of American tradesmen, 
rather than to the genius of American au- 
thors. During the last year or two a number 
of American novels have been republished 
here, with the announcement that they have 
sold to the extent of several hundred thou- 
America. The British 
been induced to buy them, 
that the result has 
appointment. Now and 
extensively adver- 
popular here, as in 
but as to most 
why they 


Aug. 20 
conviction 
that the American 
commercial affair, 


sand copies each in 
public has thus 
and it is easy to 
been, as a rule, dis 
then 
tised books has become 
the David Harum," 
of them wonder has been 
have sold in America. 

It does not follow, as most of the critics 
have affirmed, that the extraordinary sales 
of certain American novels have been due 
purely to skillful advertising. It should be 
remembered that a large proportion of them 
purely American in their subjects and 
spirit of American patriotism, 
which of late years seems to have grown 
in intensity. Of course this does not 
appeal to Iénglish readers. The American 
Revolution, the civil war, and the skirmish 
with Spain are naturally of intense inter- 
est to Americans, whereas to the average 
English reader they are of less interest 
than any of half a dozen little wars waged 
by England in India, Africa, or New Zea- 
land. Then, again, while Englishmen have 
a keen appreciation of true American hu- 
mor, they have naturally little interest in 
American character, and the novel that is 
popular in America, because it contains 
faithful studies of New England or West- 
ern characters does not attract English 
readers. Doubtless some of the recent great 
book booms in America have been due to 
other causes than the intrinsic merit of the 
books, but it is not safe to assume that, be- 
cause an American novel sells to an enor- 
mous extent, the credit belongs wholly to 
the publisher. ‘‘ David Harum” 
because it was readable 
appealed as forcibly to the 
did to the American. On the 
American historical ,novel, 
which also sold largely in America, meets 
with little favor here, for the reason that 
it deals with matters that are of no inter- 
est except to an American. It is unsafe for 
an American author to assume that be- 
cause his book has been immensely popular 
at home it will be equally popular here. 
Let him ask himself if it appeals chiefly to 
American patriotism. If it does, the chances 
are that it will not greatly interest the 
British public. 
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The death of Signor Crispi will naturally 
awaken interest in his memoirs. These 
were completed some time ago, but owing 


~ Miers 


to their length and the cost of production 
no Italian publisher ventured to print them. 
In Italy the author usually pays for the 
production of his book, and Crispi, who 
died in poverty, had no money to spend in 
book publishing. The memoirs will fill 
twelve volumes, but in spite of their length 
they must contain a great deal that is 
unique and valuable. Crispi had been more 
than sixty years a conspirator, a soldier, 
and a statesman. He knew everybody in 
Europe who was worth knowing, and he 
knew the secret history of Italian conspir- 
acy and Italian politics as no one else knew 
them. There will be revelations in the me- 
moirs which will astonish the public and 
will seriously change the estimate which 
has hitherto been put upon certain Italian 
statesmen. It would be difficult to even 
think of any modern political memoirs 
which could rival those of Crispi in interest 
and importance. Whether any publisher 
will have the courage to undertake the 
publication of them remains to be seen. [ 
ancy that Americans as a rule do not take 
sufficient interest in Italian affairs to 
make it safe for an American publisher to 
undertake so large a book, and it is doubt- 
ful if the number of Englishmen who know 
enough of Crispi to be willing to buy his 
mémoirs is very large. However, it is 
hardly probable that a work of so much 
importance will be suffered to remain in 
manuscript, though there will be a vigorous 
effort made on the part of Crispi’s oppo- 
nents to prevent the publication of memoirs 
which may present them in an unpleasant 
light. I sincerely hope that they will be 
printed during my lifetime, for there has 
been no public man within my recollection 
who has been so persistently and sys- 
tematically lied about as has been Crispi, 
and I am anxious to see the Mars discom- 
fited, as they certainly will be if the me- 
moirs are published. 


Mr. Cc. Arthur Pearson has launched his 
scheme of simultaneous newspapers in all 
parts of the world. He announces the ap- 
proaching issue of The Northern Mail, a 
newspaper to be published at Newcastle, in 
which will be reproduced, to some extent, 
the contents of The Express, Mr. Pearson's 
London daily. Mr. James Gordon Bennett 
had something of the same idea when he 
published the London and Paris editions 
of The New York Herald. The latter was 
a success, and is now the only paper pub- 
lished in English on the Continent which 
has any large sale, Of course it is no way 
a ‘“ Buropean edition” of The New York 
Herald, inasmuch as it is a totally different 
paper in every respect, Mr. Pearson's 
Northern Mail will be much more like an 
edition of The Express than the Paris 
Herald is like an edition of The New York 
Herald. The matter seems of interest to 
me for the reason that it foreshadows a 
future development in the newspaper world 
which can hardly fail to take place. 
Linked newspapers, as they might be called, 
published simultaneously in different places, 
but’ using the same telegrams, and to some 
extent the same~general contents, could 
be published much more cheaply than could 
the same number of independent news- 
papers, and Mr. Pearson will probably be 
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remembered in years to come as the origi- 
nator of the linked newspaper system. 
°° 

Count Tolstoi is apparently much better 
in health than he was a few weeks ago, 
when his death was daily expected. Living 
the sort of life that he has lived since he 
invented the religion of hoeing potatoes, 
he ought to be strong enough to resist al- 
most any attack. Some one has recorded 
that Tolstoi once said that he could not 
understand why the English thought so 
much of Gladstone, when they had a much 
greater man in the person of Ruskin. Very 
possibly Ruskin would have been a greater 
statesman than was Mr. Gladstone, but 
could there be a greater absurdity than to 
rank Ruskin 
Gladstone? 
more genius 
perhaps the 
Czar Nicholas than 
Czar Tolstoi. 


Doubtless Tolstoi possesses 
than the present Czar, but 
tussians will do better under 
they would do under 
*,° 

is several writers in 
novel of adventure 


Mr. Anthony Hope 
one. He can write the 
in a way that puts other contemporary 
story tellers in the shade. Then, again, 
he can write novels of modern society as 
no one else can write them. I do not mean 
this that I particularly admire him as 
The God in the Car,” or of 
“Tristram of Blent,” 
for I have never been able to take very 
much interest in the former of the two 
stories, and I have found the latter some- 
what dull, in spite of its cleverness. But 
this is only,my idiosyncrasy. The public 
appreciates Mr. Hope as a writer of real- 
istic novels concerning modern men and 
women, and doubtless they are entirely 
right in so doing. 

‘Tristram of Blent” is certainly a book 
that deserves to be read. It shows a won- 
derful insight into character, and it is full 
of the brilliant and subtle conversation in 
which Mr. Hope so easily excels his rivals. 
To my own taste the “ Prisoner of Zenda” 
and “Rupert of Hentzau'’—I have for- 
gotten precisely how that entertaining per- 
son spelled himself—are much more de- 
lightful than Mr. Hope’s more serious 
books, but then I have always preferred 
stories in which something happens to 
stories which deal in psychology. This is, 
of course, a low and unrefined taste, but I 
fancy that a good many people share it 
with me. 


by 
the author of “ 
his last new book, 


*,* 

The revival of Sherlock Holmes has led 

to a discussion as to whether an author, 
having once thoroughly killed a character, 
has the right to bring him to life again. 
This is th® sort of discussion that could 
only take place in weather hot enough to 
weaken the intellect. Sherlock Holmes 
doubtless died in the Alps, as his biog- 
rapher has recorded, but that fact does 
not prevent the biographer from relating 
events in the dead man’s life which took 
place long before he made that fatal jour- 
ney to Switzerland. The question whether 
on the whole it was advisable for Dr. Doyle 
to write any more Sherlock Holmes stories 
is a totally different one. The answer to 
it must be sought in his publisher’s account. 
As for the new story in The Strand, it 
promises exceedingly well. I am a little 
sorry to find, however, that Holmes still 


talks about his “ methods.’’ I doubt if he 
really did use that term as frequently as 
he is represented as doing. If he did use 
it every time he and Watson had a con- 
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as the intellectual superior of | 


wonder is why Wat- 
long before he went 


versation together the 
son did not kill him 
to Switzerland. 


*-* 
. 

It looks as if there were to be an attempt 
to revive Samuel Richardson and his once 
famous “ Clarissa.”’ Paragraphs relating 
to Richardson are creeping into the literary 
newspapers, and this sort of thing seldom 
happens fortuitously. I suppose there are 
still people who can read “ Clarissa,"’ and 
who like it, but it does not seem as if it 
contained the elements of popularity in the 
present century Doubtless it is a great 
work, and one which we all admire, pro- 
vided we do not undertake to read it, but I 
fear that there is no great demand for a 
new edition at the present time. 

* * 

. 
has collected in a two- 
shilling volume some of the dialect papers 
which he has written in To-Day ever since 
its first number, under the title “‘ De Omni- 
bus."" They are supposed to be the re- 
flections of a London omnibus conductor, 
and their humor is so genuine and delight- 
ful that it ought to appeal to an American 
audience, in spite of the fact that the con- 
ductor writes the purest of cockney dialect. 
The conductor's old friends, Old Ike and 
Hankin, are most delightful, and the con- 
ductor’s “ missus,"’ who kept her pet cat in 
a basket before the kitchen fire “‘ sime as if 
he was the Prince of Wies,” is as true to 
life as is the conductor himself. [ shall 
watch with interest the success of the 
book in America If it succeeds it will 
show that the cockney dialect cannot con- 
ceal genuine humor from American appre- 
ciation. English readers have been able to 
appreciate certain American dialect stories, 
in spite of the strangeness of the diction, 
and surely Americans ought to be able to 
perceive the humor of Mr. Pain’s cockney 
conductor. Besides, reading the book will 


be equivalent to a complete education in 
cockney dialect. W. L. ALDEN. 


Mr. Barry Pain 


Reprints of the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Folios. 


P. A. Daniel, 


nivall 


who edited in the Dr. Fur- 
series of fac simile Shakespeare 
quartos the plays of ‘Merry Wives,” 
“ Richard III.,"" ‘‘Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,’’ ‘‘ Richard II.,’’ and “* King Lear,” hag 
written to The London Athenaeum suggest- 
ing accurate reprints of the Second, Third, 
and Fourth Folio editions of Shakespeare's 


plays. He points out that this would be a 
great boon to Shakespearean scholars. Of 
reprints of the First Folio of 1623 we have 
had four—Wright’s, of 1807; Booth’s, 1861- 
64; Staunton’s, 1854-65; and Halliwell’s, 
1876—and another, edited by Sidney Lee, is 
soon coming from the Oxford Press. 

The collation of the three lesser folios as 
given by Lowndes is not always to be 
trusted, though it is true that many errors 
were corrected as the latter part of the 
edition was being printed. An accurate 
reprint of the Second Folio is badly needed, 
on account of the variations existing in 
different copies. Mr. Daniel states that 
Lowndes’s collation of the section of this 
folio, comprising ‘‘ Henry V.” to “ Henry 
VIII,” Pp. 69-232, agrees with his own 
copy; 1. e., Pages 94, 95, 164, and 200 being 
misprinted 49, 59, 194, and 120. In Edward 
Hartley’s copy it seems that Page 164 is 
correctly printed. Mr. Daniel's copy has 
another misprint, not noted by Lowndes— 
Page 136 is misprinted 135. If a reprint is 
made of the Second Folio it might be well 
to use the Earl of Orford’s copy, in the 
original calf, measuring 13% by 914 inches, 
and justly called the largest and finest 
known. This sold in 1895 for £540, which 
the elder Quaritch called a ‘“ fantastic 
price,” though it would undoubtedly be ex- 
ceeded to-day. 
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